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The Model Man 


It matters not so much what a man is 
physically or mentally. The all-important 
question is: What is he spiritually? 

If you stop a man’s education with his 
body and mind, you have built a beautiful 
machine of tremendously increased power 
but an unmanageable, uncertain thing that 
you cannot depend upon keeping the track. 
A fearful thing it is to see a locomotive leap 
from the rails and dash down an embank- 
ment dragging behind it cars loaded with 
human beings. Infinitely worse is it to see 
a bright, vigorous man off the track, dash- 
ing downward toward the bottomless pit. 

Here is a lawyer of masterly intellect 
and wonderful eloquence. What a power 
he might be for justice and the right. But 
he bends every energy of his great mind to 
defeat justice and shield crime. Would it 
not be better if, like Samson, his locks 
were shorn? 

Here is a physician of wondrous skill. 
How much he might do to aleviate suffer- 
ing. He, however, stoops to use all his 
skill in the aid of’ secret vice. Would it 
not have been better if he had never 
learned the use of medicine? 

Your model man believes in God as the 
very foundation stone of his whole char-- 
acter. In him we find the charming grace 
of patience; not brusque, nor peevish, nor 
cross; but able to bear the ills of life with 
quiet, cheerful spirit, without showing teeth 
and claws. 

He endeavors to think the thoughts of 
God. He never forgets that about him are 
the weak and sinful. This model man shows 
kindness to his brethren. Nor is it all. 
A man may love those of his own blood, 
or those with whom he daily mingles, and 
yet be far from loving those who are not 
congenial in tastes, doctrines or manners. 
This model man is able to take this last 
step in the ascending scale and reaches 
the highest plane of charity—love for 
all men. 

He can reach up to those above him in 
wealth and rank without feeling envy and 
reach down to the lowest in life or rank 
without feeling pride. Here we have the 
type of manhood to which we should all 
aspire. Vaughan S. Collins. 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 


A view of Gompers Square in Washington, 
D. C., which was recently dedicated at impres- 
sive ceremonies, and, in the inset, President 
Truman and William Green. Mr. Truman paid 
tribute to Samuel Gompers, the immigrant boy 
who became a founder and the long-time presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. 
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Hongress Fails the People 


. 


FABOR can find little to cheer about 
|, inthe record of the first session 
of the Eighty-second Congress. 

f the most part it is a disgraceful 

ord. What else could be expected 

3 a Congress dominated and con- 
Sled by a reactionary coalition of 
miecrats and reactionary Republi- 
a coalition which has consis- 
ently ignored the interests of the 
American people as a whole and voted 
ight down the line in accordance with 
ihe dictates of Big Business? 

But the day of reckoning is coming. 
igress must account to the people 
America for its shameful record. 
ery seat in the House of Representa- 

fives and one-third of the seats in the 
Senate are at stake in next year’s 
dections. The voters of our country 
‘tts will have full opportunity to 

k the power of the Tory coalition 
ad to elect a new, liberal Congress 
which will respond to the needs of 
our nation and its people. 

lam confident of the result because 
the issues are so clear and compelling. 
lam optimistic as to the outcome be- 
tause 1952 is a Presidential election 
year. In 1950, when the present Con- 
fess was elected, less than 40 per cent 
di the eligible voters in the country 
Went to the polls. Many citizens who 

linarily do not take the troubie to 
Mole in off-year elections do vote in 

Mesidential elections when the cam- 
ign issues are highly dramatized 

tad publicized. 

The records prove that reaction- 
ies profit by a small vote and lose 
found with a full vote. That is no 
Mtident or coincidence. The great 
body of the American people are pro- 

ive, forward-looking people, and 
they can be persuaded to vote 
tan be relied upon to elect pro- 

" ive and forward-looking candi- 


| engress met last January against a 
@ekeround of international crisis and 
onal emergency. How did it re- 

eM to its responsibilities? 
“Th the first place, this Congress 
a Defense Production Act 
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which sold out the American people 
to the profiteers. The system of price 
controls contained in that law is a 
mockery of justice and fair play. 

Instead of controlling prices, the 
law compels the government to guar- 
antee to business high profits over and 
above all increases in costs. It makes 
no real attempt to hold the line on 
food prices at all. With such an 
ineffective controls law, and with the 
inflationary pressures of our huge 
defense production program piling up, 
the cost of living, already at an all- 
time high, is bound to keep climbing 
higher and higher in the months to 
come. 

What will happen then? What will 
be the reaction of millions of house- 
wives and family breadwinners who 
are compelled to pay exorbitant prices 
for the bare necessities of life while 
their income from wages and salaries 
is tightly regulated? 

They are going to want to know 
the reason why. They will want to 
know why meat prices are so high, 
why clothing prices keep going up, 
why rents are climbing, why they 
can’t balance the family budget any 
more. 

And the answer will be obvious to 
all concerned. It stands unchallenged 
in the record of this Congress, which 
not only failed the people in the price 
control law but has stubbornly re- 
fused to correct its worst mistakes de- 
spite the urgent pleas of President 
Truman, Mobilization Director Wil- 
son, Economic Stabilization Director 
Johnston, Price Administrator DiSalle 
and, last but not least, organized 
labor. 

Right now the cost-of-living index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
stands at the highest point in history. 
From all indications, it is going up 
even higher. Certainly there is noth- 
ing in the law passed by Congress to 
brake the upward surge of prices. On 
the contrary, the law in a number of 
respects contains built-in inflationary 
pressures deliberately intended to 
force price ceilings even higher. 


by William Green 


The failures of this Congress are 
not confined to price controls. They 
are equally evident in the new tax law. 
We must pay as we go for the tremen- 
dous costs of the defense program, 
but Congress has ignored all basic 
principles of fair play in the new tax 
law. It has placed the chief burden 
on those in the lower income brackets 
—on those least able to pay. It has 
dealt lightly, by comparison, with the 
war millionaires in the top brackets. 

Furthermore, Congress showed cow- 
ardice and irresponsibility by refusing 
to raise enough revenue from higher 
taxes to balance the budget. It re- 
jected President Truman’s appeals for 
ten billion dollars in additional reve- 
nue and provided little more than 


half. 


bore President asked Congress to 
close tax loopholes through which 
the wealthy escape payment. Instead 
of responding as in duty bound, Con- 
gress succumbed to special-interest 
pressures and opened new loopholes. 

Mine properties will now be ac- 
corded generous depletion allowances, 
as well as gas and oil companies. The 
capital gains tax was left at a disgrace- 
fully low rate. Family partnerships— 
another tax escape loophole—were 
permitted to operate, and, despite 
scandalous abuses, tax amortization 
write-offs, through which the govern- 
ment is actually paying for additional 
plant facilities for Big Business, were 
not curbed. 

Congress also failed the nation on 
the housing problem. It authorized 
only 50,000 units in public housing 
and adopted an even more inadequate 
defense housing program. Yielding 
to selfish real estate lobbies, Congress 
set excessively high price standards 
for defense housing. It also raised 
rent ceilings. 

For an adequate appraisal of the 
record of the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress, we must ex- 
amine not only its errors of commis- 
sion but also its errors of omission. 

Shameful is a mild characterization 
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of the failure of this Congress to take 
any action whatsoever on the critically 
needed program of civil rights legis- 
lation. With an acute manpower 
shortage looming on the defense pro- 
duction lines, the lack of fair employ- 
ment practice legislation, which would 
help to recruit thousands of Negro 
workers for jobs where they are 
needed, is an example of cruel short- 
sightedness. 

In view of Communist propaganda 
about racial discrimination in Amer- 
ica, which is particularly effective in 
crucial areas of Asia and Africa, the 
rest of the civil rights program also 
should be promptly enacted. The 
best answer to such propaganda is to 
show that American democracy is not 
a dead-letter. The failure of Congress 
to act in this field is part of the price 
the Republican Tories are paying to 
the Dixiegrats as part of the coalition 
deal. 

Congress also neglected to act on 
legislation for health insurance and 


medical education, due to the power- 
ful lobby of the American Medical 
Association. There is a terrific short- 
age of doctors, dentists and nurses in 
America. The medical schools are 
in financial straits. They cannot ex- 
pand their training facilities to meet 
the nation’s normal needs, let alone 
the defense emergency needs. The 
states are in no position to finance 
such a program and private donors 
are lacking. The facts are so clear 
that all Republican as well as Dem- 
ocratic members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
joined in sponsoring a five-year pro- 
gram of federal aid to medical educa- 
tion. 

But when this bill came up in the 
Senate for a vote Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, the top man in the Tory 
coalition, who was listed as a co- 
sponsor of the measure and had sup- 
ported it by his own admission in 
every campaign speech last year, sud- 
denly deserted and came out against 


it. By a significant coincidence. the 
American Medical Association had 
previously switched its position and 
announced opposition to the bill. The 
sponsors were then forced to tabie the 
bill to prevent its defeat. A new drive 
to enact it will be made at the next 
session beginning in January. 

At that session the American Feder. 
ation of Labor will renew its demands 
for progressive action by Congress on 
price controls, on taxes and 
other vital issues. With the national 
campaign coming on, it may be pos 
sible that the Tory coalition will re 
treat to some extent in order to show 
the voters a better record. In any 
event, the line-up of Congress on these 
issues next year should be highly in. 
teresting and educational. 

My advice to every American work- 
er is: Keep your eye on how your 
Senators and Congressman vote, 
That’s the best way for you to make 
up your mind how will vote next 


November. 


The Faets on Labor Unity 


iN EDITORIAL RELEASED BY THE 


The C.I.O. 
peace. 

That is the only logical conclusion 
that can be drawn from the panicky 
reception the C.I.0. has given A. F, 
of L. President William Green’s simple 
proposal for prompt resumption of 
unity negotiations between the two 
organizations. 

Naked fear is evident in C.I.O. 
President Philip Murray’s response 
that the A. F. of L. is trying to “gobble 
up” the C.1.0. When Mr. Murray 
asserted that the A. F. of L. craft 
unions were seeking to break up the 
C.I.0. industrial unions he was merely 
resurrecting a dead cat. And when 
he concluded by publicly telling the 
A. F. of L. where to go, there was 
more rhyme than reason in his in- 
temperate language. 

The plain facts are these: 

(1) The A. F. of L. has proposed 
no “terms” for unity. A merger could 
be negotiated only on terms satisfac- 
tory to both sides. 

(2) The so-called issue of craft vs. 
industrial unionism was buried for 
all time as far back as 1937, in the 
first unity conferences, when the 
A. F. of L. conceded that mass pro- 
duction industries should be organ- 
ized on industrial union lines. In 
all the negotiations that have ensued 


is terrified of labor 
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since then, never until now has there 
been any attempt to exhume this 
corpse. It may be that Mr. Murray 
has reason to fear a merger. But it 
is the kind of fear that stems from 
selfish pride. 

It is the kind of fear that ignores 
the broad interests of American work- 
ers as a whole, a blind fear that fails 
to weigh petty organizational prestige 
against the long-range welfare of our 
country. 

We have no way of computing the 
exact membership of the C.I.0. be- 
cause it has never made public an 
audited membership report. Our best 
guess is that the C.1.0. now has about 
4,000,000 dues-paid members. As 
against this, the A. F. of L. has a 
per capita tax-paid membership of 
over 8,000,000. From Mr._Murray’s 
point of view, therefore, the C.I.0. 
would become a drop of oil in a glass 
of water in a united organization. 
Such fears, however, are ridiculous. 
Oil and water don’t mix. Trade union- 
ists, whether they bear the C.I.O. label 
or the A. F. of L. label, do. It is 
more than likely that the C.1.0. unions 
would exercise more influence in a 
united organization than their pres- 
ent numerical strength would indi- 
cate. 


But the times demand that all 
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American trade unionists take a 
broader view of the problem. Today 
organized labor’s stock stands at a 
low ebb in Congress and in the state 
legislatures. The enemies of progress 
are not afraid of a divided labor move- 
ment. Almost any organization—the 
cotton growers, the cattle raisers, the 
veterans’ organizations and certainly 
the business associations—exercise 
far more influence over legislation 
than does organized labor, which 
speaks not only for its own members 
but for the nation’s consumers. 

Isn’t it time that labor corrected 
this situation by uniting its forces in 
a single organization that would com- 
mand respect in the high councils of 
our nation? Isn’t it time that we 
consolidate our power to fight off the 
attempts of the Communists to subvert 
the labor forces of other free lands’ 
Isn’t it important that American labor 
should make its full power felt for 
world peace—a power that can only 
be wielded by a united labor move 
ment? 

The C.I.0. is trying to dodge the 
responsibility for the lack of unity 
in American labor by charging that 
the A. F. of L. “torpedoed” the | nited 
Labor Policy Committee. That 1s # 
transparent alibi. The United Labor 
Policy Com- (Continued on Paze 28) 
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LUPE. Launches New Drive 


ATIONAL and _ international 
unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor agreed at a 
Washington meeting on November 1 
‘0 spearhead labor’s 1952 drive to 
register union members, get them to 
vote and urge them to join Labor’s 
league for Political Education by 
voluntarily contributing $1 each. 
The League’s goal is to elect a liberal 
Vongress in the 1952 elections. 
Presid nts and officers of the par- 
‘cipatine unions adopted this pro- 
stam at the strategy meeting in the 
nation’s «apital. Addresses were de- 
‘iwered b. William Green, chairman 
of Labor; League; George Meany, 
the Leagi:e’s secretary-treasurer, and 
James L. McDevitt of Pennsylvania, 
the Leag::~’s new director. 
The przram approved provided: 
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(1) Wholehearted support and co- 
operation to collect a $1 voluntary 
contribution from every union mem- 
ber. 

(2) Steps in each organization to 
begin a registration drive in the local 
unions to boost the percentage of 
members registered and qualified to 
vote. 

(3) A call on local unions through- 
out the country to give all-out co- 
operation to achieve the aims of 
Labor’s League. 

Mr. Green pointed to many suc- 
cesses in the 1948 and 1950 Con- 
gressional campaigns. However, he 
said, the victories of liberals over 
reactionaries were not numerous 
enough. Only by use of the ballot, 
Mr. Green declared, can the reaction- 


ary coalition be forced to stand back. 


Mr. McDevitt, on leave of absence 
from the presidency of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Federation of Labor, 
promised to give L.L.P.E. his best 
efforts. He emphasized the importance 
of bringing home to every union mem- 
ber the fact that the Taft-Hartley Act 
is a direct threat to his own and his 
family’s economic security. 

Mr. Meany reviewed the stream- 
lining of the L.L.P.E. structure by 
the recent San Francisco meeting and 
emphasized again that the vital regis- 
tration and voting job must be done 
by labor at the local level. 

“There is no law,” he said, “to 
prevent a local union from getting 
the citizens of the country to exercise 
their right to vote. 

“We're asking for the cooperation 
of the inter- (Continued on Page 35) 
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GOMPERS SQUARE 


T impressive ceremonies on 
A October 27 the little park 
in downtown Washington, 
D.C., in which the Samuel Gom- 
pers Memorial stands was dedicated 
officially as Gompers Square. The 
President of the United States, two 
members of the Cabinet and Wil- 
liam Green, Gompers’ successor 
as president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, participated in 
the ceremonies. 

Gompers Square is located at 
Tenth Street and Massachusetts 
Avenue in the nation’s capital. 
This is one block from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Building, 
which houses the A. F. of L’s 
national offices. 

President Truman, after calling 
attention to the fact that many of 
the squares and streets in Wash 
ington have been named for famous 
men, said: 

“But very few of them did a 
much for their fellow man as the 

all late Samuel Gompers.” 

ea = 2 The President recalled that 
The Samuel Gompers Memorial dominates newly named Gompers Square. Gompers during his long life as the 
Memorial was dedicated in 1933 by President Franklin D. Roosevelt leader of- organized labor was “bit. 
terly abused” by reactionaries. Ia 
the end, however, Gompers learned 
that “this country will always hem 
or a man who dedicates his' life 
to helping others,” Mr. Truman de 

clared. , 
The Chief Executive said that 


there has never been anyone who 


Interior Secretary Chapman (left). and 
Labor Secretary Tobin delivered talks 


President Truman arrives at Gompers Square with daughter 
Margaret and is welcomed by William Green. George Meany, 
A. F. of L. secretary, is next to Mr. Green. J. C. Turner 
and Clement F. Preller of Washington Central Labor Union 
are at the extreme left and the extreme right, respectively 
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President Truman made chief 
address. Samuel Gompers was 
right, said the Chief Executive 


worked harder than Gompers for 
“peace and justice for all the people 
of the world.” 

“That was his goal and it is 
ours,’ Mr. Truman said. “It is 
the goal of all progressive, for- 
ward-looking Americans. Let us 
go on working, as Samuel Gom- 


See | 


William Green said Gompers 
bad strong passion for liberty 


pers worked, for peace, freedom 
and justice for all mankind.” 

The President at one point 
quoted from Gompers’ writings. 

“In his autobiography,” said 
Mr. Truman, “he summed up his 
beliefs in these words: 

“‘l have been jealous that the 
America: labor movement should 
retain the character of a crusade 
for human justice. I know men 
and I love them, and I also know 
that the «ffort to secure justice for 
the unde:-man must be a fight.’ 

“That is a pretty good _philos- 
ophy fo a trade union movement 
to have. And it is a good philos- 
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ophy for a_ political movement, 
ales 

“Samuel Gompers was right 
when he said that the effort to 
secure justice for the working man 
means a fight. It does. It means 
a long, unending fight.” 

A. F. of L. President Green paid 
a heartfelt tribute to his famous 
predecessor as a man whose pas- 
sion for liberty was the guiding 
purpose of his life. 

“He squared all his policies of 
life and work by his union card,” 
Mr. Green recalled, “but not be- 
fore he had squared his union 
principles with the principles of 
free institutions. His union card 
was to him a symbol of liberty. 

“Samuel Gompers taught his 
generation to live in the dignity of 
freedom as the nature of man re- 
quires. He handed us a flaming 
torch. It is for us to keep this 
torch burning as a light for future 
generations.” 

President Green brought out that 
Gompers, the immigrant boy, “was 
by nature American.” 

“He came to this country seeking 
opportunity,” said Mr. Green, “and 
his last words expressed his devo- 
tion to its institutions: ‘God bless 
our American institutions. May 
they grow better day by day.’ 

“Through our free American in- 
stitutions he learned the practice of 
freedom.” 

Mr. Green recalled that Gompers 
had relentlessly attacked the Marx- 
ist doctrines and “the disciples of 
Marx—both Socialists and Commu- 
nists—for their philosophy took no 
account of the soul of man.” 

Other tributes to Gompers at the 


At right—John P. Frey (left), 
John Haggerty, J. A. Brownlow. 
Frey was a Gompers associate. 
Below—Benediction by Rabbi 
Barish concluded the ceremonies 
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dedication ceremonies were offered 
by Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
Chapman, Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin and Clement F. 
Preller, president of the Washing- 
ton Central Labor Union. Music 
was furnished by Local 161 of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
Roy Roberts sang. _ 

Among those present were John 
P. Frey, president emeritus of the 
Metal Trades Department, and 
Miss Florence Thorne, A. F. of L. 
research director. They were both 
close associates of the founder and 
long-time president of the Federa- 
tion. Also present was Mrs. 
Florence Gompers MacKay, grand- 
daughter of the beloved leader. 


Miss Florence Thorne (left) 
and Gompers' granddaughter. 
Miss Thorne served with the 
renowned A. F. of L. leader 
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The Story of an American Institution, 
the American Federation of Labor 


by George Meany 


= years ago 
one of the great institutions of this 
nation was born. That institution is 
the American Federation of Labor. 

It is an institution which through- 
out its history has worked and fought 
to defend the plain people of our 
country and to advance their well- 
being. 

It is an institution which, while 
always conscious of its special func- 
tion as the servant of those who toil, 
has always given prime consideration 
to its responsibilities toward our free 
and democratic nation. 

In seventy years many organiza- 
tions and many movements have ap- 
peared on the national scene and, 
after varying intervals, vanished. To- 
day one can find accounts of some of 
these organizations and movements in 
the history books. But in our own 
day they are non-existent. Launched 
with high hopes, these organizations 
and movements somehow lacked the 
essential ingredients for long life. And 
so, as the months and years passed, 
they disintegrated and disappeared 
from our country’s stage. 

The story of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been quite different. 
Born seven decades ago, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is still going 
strong. It has encountered innumer- 
able difficulties and it has had its share 
of temporary setbacks, but it has 
always pressed onward, indomitably, 
and it has compiled a record of 
achievement and progress. 

In November of 1951, just seventy 
years after the first appearance of our 


Federation, any well-qualified and ob- 
jective observer would grant that the 
A. F. of L. has reached an unprece- 
dented peak and that further advances 
are clearly indicated in the years 
ahead. 

It was in November of 1881, in the 
city of Pittsburgh, that 107 delegates 
came together and established the 
Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions of the United States 
and Canada. The founding conven- 
tion opened at Turner Hall at 2 p. m. 
on November 15 and closed on the 
afternoon of November 18 in Schiller 
Hall, to which the congress moved 
after the second day’s sessions. 

There were delegates present from 
New York, California, Illinois, Mass- 
achusetts, Ohio, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin — fourteen 
states in all. They were eight dele- 
gates in attendance form New York 
State, and among them was a young 
man of 31 representing the Cigar- 
makers International Union of Amer- 
ica. His name was Samuel Gompers. 

Right from the start the delegates 
at Pittsburgh declared that “the past 
history of trades unions proves that 


small organizations, well conducted, - 


have accomplished great good, but 
their efforts have not been of that last- 
ing character which a thorough uni- 
fication of all the different branches 
of industrial workers is bound to 
secure.” 

The newly formed organization 
called for “the passage of such legis- 


lative enactments as will enforce, by 
compulsion, the education of chil- 
dren.” It went on record against the 
evil of child labor. It denounced the 
unfair competition of prison labor. 
It recommended that all trades and 
labor organizations “secure proper 
representation in all law-making 
bodies by means of the ballot.” It 
demanded the repeal of the “conspir- 
acy laws as applied to organizations 
of labor in the regulation of wages 
and the number of hours which shall 
constitute a day’s work.” 

The delegates at the Pittsburgh 
convention of 1881 laid down the 
following objects: 

“The encouragement and formation 
of trades and labor unions,” of trades 
and labor assemblies or councils and 
of national and international unions; 
and the securing of legislation “favor- 
able to the interests of the industrial 
classes.” 

The proposed plank against child 
labor was discussed at some length by 
various delegates before it was put to 
a vote and approved unanimously. 
One of the speakers was James 
Michels of Pittsburgh, a delegate from 
the Window Glass Workers, who de- 
clared: 

“John B. Gough has said that the 
saddest thing he ever saw was a little 
child with an old face. Oh, I have 
seen them by hundreds—seen them 
in mills and factories.” 

And then young Samuel Gompers 
spoke up. 

“Not long since,” said the cigar 
maker from New York, “I wes on @ 
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committee appointed to visit the tene- 
ment cigar shops. I saw there on that 
yisit scenes that sickened me. I saw 
little children, 6 and 7 and 8 years of 
age, seated in the middle of a room on 
the floor, in all the dirt and dust, 
stripping tobacco. 

“Little pale-faced children, with a 
look of care upon their faces, toiling 
with their tiny hands from dawn till 
dark; aye, and late into the night. 
** * Shame upon such crimes! 
Shame upon us if we do not raise our 
voices against it!” 

At that meeting of working people 
seventy years ago which gave birth to 
our Federation, the 107 delegates in 
attendance spoke for something 
like 50,000 toilers. That was a small 
membership even for 1881, for 
at that time the total popula- 
tion of the United States was al- 
ready in excess of 50,000,000. 
And, in addition to having a 
modest membership total at the 
beginning, the Federation was 
very poor in dollars. Thus, when, 
as one of the final acts of the 
founding convention, the chair 
called for “voluntary subscrip- 
tions” to finance the Legislative 
Committee’s activities and the hat 
was passed around, all that was 
contributed came to $56. Not a 
great deal of money even then. 

During the next few years the 
Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions faced many 
dificult problems. It was involved 
in conflict with the Knights of 
Labor. Its program for the ad- 
vancement of labor was attacked 
by the reactionaries. But the in- 
fant Federation, knowing that its 
cause was just, pressed on. It 
gained in membership year by 
year. In 1884 the membership total 
passed the 100,000 line. 

Sam Gompers during these first 
years was active on the important 
Legislation Committee and contrib- 
uted in other ways to the development 
and progress of the organization. 

In 1886 the Federation of Organ- 
ized Trades and Labor Unions became 
the American Federation of Labor. 

“We needed,” Gompers explained, 
“a consolidated organization for the 
Promotion of trade unionism under 
which \ork could go forward daily 
for the «.rganization of all workers of 

skilled as well as unskilled.” 
rs was elected president of 
ican Federation of Labor. 
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He served continually until 1894, 
when the fourteenth convention 
elected John McBride. The following 
year Gompers was returned to office, 
and he served with great ability as 
president of the A. F. of L. until his 
death following the 1924 convention. 

The Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions had placed partic- 
ular emphasis on legislative activity. 
The American Federation of Labor 
put its reliance upon economic organ- 
ization first of all—in other words, 
upon effective trade unionism. At the 
same time the legislative field was not 
neglected by the A. F. of L. 

The leaders of the Federation al- 
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ways had before their eyes the great 
purpose which was the major reason 
for the existence of organized labor— 
the betterment of the lot of the worker 
and of those dependent upon him. 
The leaders of the A. F. of L. knew 
what the object of the movement was, 
and they worked hard and with deter- 
mination to achieve it. 

From 1886 to 1890 American labor 
pressed its drives for the eight-hour 
day. Gains in leisure were achieved 
as the hours of work dropped from 63 
a week to 58 a week. The workers’ 
income increased. More and more 
wage-earners joined unions. 

By 1899 the American Federation 
of Labor could point to a total mem- 


bership of 349,000. The next year 
the figure was 548,000 and the year 
after that the membership stood at 
787,000. In 1902 the membership of 
the A. F. of L. crossed the 1,000,000 
mark for the first time and five years 
later the total was 1,538,000. 

The anti-union employers of the 
nation were not pleased. They set out 
to check the rising movement of 
organized toilers. They were deter- 
mined to cripple and, if possible, de- 
stroy the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated unions. 

It was in 1908 that the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled 
against the Danbury Hatters. This 

was a heavy blow. As a result of 

this sweeping decision many 
humble trade unionists lost their 
savings and their homes. 

As the years passed, the A. F. 
of L.’s membership mounted 
steadily. It passed 2,000,000 for 
the first time in 1914. When the 
United States went into World 
War I in 1917 there was an accel- 
eration of industrial activity. This 
was soon reflected in a growing 
union membership. 

After the war the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the 
National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion decided to spearhead an all- 
out open-shop drive. These vicious 
enemies of labor were helped by 
the prevailing economic situation. 
There was a postwar depression, 
with more than 5,000,000 workers 
unemployed by August of 1921. 
Hostile attitudes toward labor on 
the part of all branches of govern- 
ment and the widespread use of 
anti-union propaganda aided the 
open-shoppers in their drive to 
smash the workers’ organizations. 
Late in 1929 came the great stock 

market collapse. Soon the nation was 
plunged into the most serious depres- 
sion in its history. Millions of workers 
became unemployed. Those who still 
had jobs suffered pay cuts and won- 
dered when they, too, would be forced 
to join the army of unemployed. This 
was a period when millions of workers 
and their unions suffered heavily. 

In 1934, Section 7(a) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act for- 
mally recognized the right of the 
working people to join labor organi- 
zations and engage freely in collective 
bargaining without interference of 
any kind by their employers. This pro- 
vision stimulated the organization of 
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The great Sam Gompers at two stages of his career 


working people into unions. Where 
in 1933 the total membership of the 
affiliated A. F. of L. unions had stood 
at 2,126,796, one year later the figure 
was 2,608,000 and by 1936 the total 
membership was 3,422,000. 

In 1935 the Wagner Act was passed. 
On April 12, 1937, the Supreme 
Court, by a vote of 5 to 4, upheld the 
historic statute’s constitutionality. 
This decision of the Supreme Court 
greatly encouraged unorganized, 
poorly paid workers to liberate them- 
selves from exploitation, domination 
and intimidation by their employers. 

In October of 1935 the Committee 
for Industrial Organization was 
formed. The creation of the C.I.O. 
ushered in an era of strife within the 
family of labor which has not ended 
yet. Year after year the American 
Federation of Labor has called for 
efforts to achieve organic unity, but 
the C.1.0. has not manifested much 
interest in the A. F. of L. proposal. 

With the coming of World War II, 
vast members of trade unionists went 
into uniform. Labor also rendered 
yeoman service in the vital Army of 
Production on the home front. Tre- 
mendous quantities of airplanes, 
ships, tanks and guns were turned 
out by the patriotic and efficient work- 
ers of America during the war, and 
these played their important part in 
bringing about the defeat of the Axis. 

In 1939 the A. F. of L.’s member- 
ship total was 4,006,354. Two years 
later there were 4,569,056 members 
enrolled. By 1945, the last year of 
the war, the Federation counted a 
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total of 6,931,221 dues-paid members. 

Having rendered loyal and valuable 
service to their beloved country dur- 
ing the war, the working people of the 
nation looked forward to an oppertun- 
ity to resume efforts to make progress 
once the fighting ended. Unfortu- 
nately, a reactionary majority took 
power in Congress and it succeeded in 
passing the oppressive Taft-Hartley 
Act in 1947 over a Presidential veto. 
This most unfair statute, which places 
shackles on American working people, 
is still on the books. The American 
Federation of Labor of today regards 
the Taft-Hartley Act as the pioneers 
of 1881 regarded the use of the con- 
spiracy laws to interfere with the for- 
mation of unions by workers. 


EVENTY years have gone by since 

the Pittsburgh convention which 
launched the Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions. Through 
this entire period our movement has 
worked consistently for the economic 
betterment of those who toil, for jus- 
tice and liberty. 

At its birth, with young Sam Gom- 
pers and his fellow pioneers decrying 
the shocking evils of child labor, our 
Federation was a humanitarian move- 
ment. During the seven decades which 
have followed the founding conven- 
tion it has always been a humanitarian 
movement. And today it is still a 
movement which is humanitarian to 
the very core. 

The American Federation of Labor 
from 1881 to 1951 has approached 
the problems of working people in a 


practical spirit. It has dealt with these 
problems in down-to-earth fasl:ion, 
Throughout the past seventy year- the 
Federation has emphasized orga :.izg. 
tion—the organization of working 
people into genuine trade unions—ag 
the key to progress. Time has dem. 
onstrated the soundness of this stand, 

Thanks to the effectiveness of irade 
unionism as conceived and practiced 
by the American Federation of [_abor 
since 1881, the wage-earners of our 
country long ago achieved the high. 
est standard of living in the world 
and they have maintained this pre. 
eminence year after year. 

The success of the American Feder. 
ation of Labor from 1881 to 1951 has 
been very important for working 
people. It has been important not 
in the bread-and-butter sense alone. 
Man’s dignity and self-respect, the 
assurance that an arrogant, feudal 
employer will not be allowed to treat 
him unjustly—these things are most 
precious. The A. F. of L. has de 
fended the dignity of the individual, 
it has fostered his self-respect and it 
has protected him against victimiza- 
tion by an arbitrary or cruel en- 
ployer. In doing these things the 
A. F. of L. has contributed greatly to 
the self-respect and the happiness of 
the wage-earner and his family. 

The shorter work-day and _ the 
shorter work-week have been notable 
accomplishments of the American 
Federation of Labor. Output has 
risen and earnings have increased as 
the hours of work have been pushed 
down. With the reduction in the 
hours of work and better wages and 
salaries, the worker has gained the 
opportunity to enjoy life and to partic- 
ipate fully in constructive community 
activities as responsibe citizens in a 
democracy want to do. 

When our Federation first came 
into existence, many workers were 
being swindled out of payment for 
their work. The “order” or “truck” 
system of payment was prevalent. In 
1881 employers disclaimed all respon- 
sibility when their employes were im- 
jured on the job. 

The Federation strongly advocated 
laws to insure payment for labor per- 
formed. , It called for workmen’s cott- 
pensation when accidents occurred. It 
insisted that employers should ad 
humanely and ethically toward their 
employes and not regard the labor of 
human beings as they regarded theit 
raw materials or other commodities. 
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Delegates to the 1903 convention posed for photo in Boston with Gompers and Secretary Morrison 


One of the most outstanding con- 
tributions of the American Federation 
of Labor has been its successful ad- 
voeacy, against the most powerful and 
most stubborn resistance, of the high- 
wage principle. Today it is generally 
conceded that the great industrial ex- 
pansion which has taken place in the 
United States during the past half 
century, and which constitutes such a 
vital part of our national strength, 
would not have occurred if organized 
labor had not insisted upon the high- 
wage principle. Mass markets have 
been provided for the multitudinous 
products of American industry as a 
result of organized labor’s persistent 
eforts to insure that adequate pur- 
chasing power was put into the hands 
of the millions. The whole nation 
has benefited. 


The American Federation of Labor 


has demonstrated to American em- 
ployers that higher wages do mean 
higher profits since higher wages 
mean more efficient and more produc- 
tive workers and, as a result, lower 
labor costs per unit. 

Space is lacking to make possible a 
detailed discussion of all the fields in 
which the American Federation of 
Labor has made valuable contribu- 
tions. The A. F. of L. has never 
restricted the purposes to be accom- 
plished by the organized labor move- 
ment. As the 1905 convention said, 
the functions of trade unions in the 
interests of the working people are 
without limit. 

The provision of educational op- 
portunities for every American child 
was one of the first objectives of the 
A. F. of L. Before the establishment 


of the public school system, some chil- 


dren attended school and a great many 
did not; the educational opportunities 
were limited to those who could afford 
to pay. It is obvious that the efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in the educational field have tremen- 
dously bolstered our democratic 
society. 

Even more important has beeri the 
service to the cause of humanity ren- 
dered by the A. F. of L. through its 
firm stand against international ag- 
gression. The A. F. of L. played its 
full part in World War I and again in 
World War II. The Federation has 
always regarded world peace as es- 
sential to human happiness and prog- 
ress. Many years ago the A. F. of L. 
advocated treaties providing for the 
settlement of international disputes 
through arbitration and for the limita- 
tion of armaments. The A. F. of L. 


William Green, Gompers’ successor, and the Executive Council at meeting in the middle Twenties 
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has always been for peace—but never 
for peace at any price, never for peace 
at the price of surrender to the forces 
of darkness and slavery. 

For many, many years the evil 
system of Communist oppression 
which ,has its headquarters in the 
Kremlin has had no stronger and 
more consistent opponent anywhere 
in the. world than the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It is a source 
of very deep satisfaction that the 
A. F. of L. perceived the true charac- 
ter of the Soviet regime from the 
beginning—that the Communists 
clearly stood for tyranny, inhumanity, 
thought control and enslavement. 

While many other organizations 
and individuals were asleep or indif- 
ferent or taken in by the Communists’ 
seductive propaganda, the American 
Federation of Labor unhesitatingly 
attacked the Soviets when they seized 
power violently in 1917 and it has 
continued to attack them and to fight 
them over the years. Recently the 
leadership and farsightedness shown 
by the American Federation of Labor 
in the fight against communism, as 
against all other forms of totalitar- 
ianism and tyranny, have begun to 
be recognized by the public. 


NOTHER major service of the 

American Federation of Labor 
to humanity has been the work car- 
ried on among the toilers of Europe, 
Asia and Latin America. For some 
years the A. F. of L. has been assist- 
ing the working people of other lands 
by showing them how real unions are 
organized, how they operate and how 
they enable wage-earners, through 
their own united efforts, to pull them- 
selves up out of the mire. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is a human institution. It does not 
claim to have attained perfection. But 
the record of the past seventy years 
clearly establishes that the American 
Federation of Labor has worked hard 
for the welfare of the millions who 
toil, that it has accomplished great 
good for many millions of human 
beings and that it has ever been one 
of the strongest bulwarks of the great- 
est cause in the world—the cause of 
freedom, brotherhood and justice for 
people everywhere. 

It is now a full seventy years that 
the American Federation of Labor has 
carried on. Neither depressions nor 
wars nor political setbacks have been 
able to destroy this great movement. 
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It has survived and prospered through 
the vicissitudes of seven eventful, his- 
toric decades. It has written a rich 
history, replete with sagas of courage 
and determination on the part of 
plain working people, over the long 
years since November of 1881. 

As our Federation enters upon a 
new decade, it faces many complex 
and difficult problems, but it faces 
them with quiet confidence that they 
will be solved. As Samuel Gompers 


and his fellow trail-blazers carrid op 
in their era, with courage and wi-dom, 
so shall we try to carry on in ours, 

Today the American Federation of 
Labor, that infant of 1881, is , part 
of America, a permanent prt of 
America. We have completed <.-venty 
years of useful existence and now we 
look ahead, with eagerness an‘ cop. 
fidence, to the seventy years tiiat lie 
ahead and their vast opportunities for 
further service to mankind. 


Toilers in the Fields 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


HE problem of migratory workers has assumed par- 

ticular importance during the present period of defense 
mobilization. Shifts from peacetime production to produc- 
tion for military purposes are always accompanied by con- 
siderable migration. 

Most American migratory workers are employed in agri- 
culture. There are perhaps 1,000,000 migrant workers 
whose primary source of income is farming and related 
activities. These American migrant workers are subject to 
many legislative and economic discriminations. 

Farm workers, although they receive the lowest wage of 
any group of workers in the country, are unprotected by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Any attempt by farm workers 
to organize into labor unions is unprotected by federal labor 
relations legislation. Farm employers are free to fire or 
refuse to hire workers active in union affairs. 

An extremely serious factor in this entire problem has 
been introduced with the importation on a very large scale 
of agricultural workers from outside the United States. 
This importation of foreign workers to work in our fields 
and harvest our crops has, in effect, denied employment to 
what is perhaps the most underprivileged group in America. 
For those American migrant workers who have somehow 
been able to obtain jobs in the face of this foreign competi- 
tion, it has had the effect of depressing their wages and 
worsening their already disgraceful working and living 
conditions. 

The American Federation of Labor has strongly supported 
any action to improve the economic opportunities of workers 
in other countries. 

However, it is neither common sense nor sound economics 
to think that the poverty of workers in a foreign country can 
be alleviated by importing them to this country where there 
is already an ample supply of available.farm workers. 
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The Contribution of L.L.PE. 


By JAMES L. 


McDEVITT 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


HE American Federation of Labor, through 
Labor’s League for Political Education, has 
made a very substantial contribution to our 
nation by bringing to the attention of all our 
people the issues that so vitally affect Mr. and 
Mrs. Citizen in this troubled world of today in 
both the field of economics and that of politics. 

A great deal of time and energy has been ex- 
pended by the League in the effort to make the 
American people more conscious of their respon- 
sibility as good citizens to vote in every election, 
irrespective of the importance of the offices to 
be filled. 

When I speak of time and effort I refer, among 
other things, to the information bulletins for- 
warded to our affiliated unions which contain 
explanations of all legislative matters considered 
by Congress that affect the working men and 
women of our great nation and reporting how the 
individual Congressmen and Senators voted on 
these matters. As a result of this dissemination 
of information and other activities of Labor’s 
League the number of qualified voters in the 
country has increased. 

There has been much said in the press of our 
nation during recent years about labor’s partici- 
pation in the political scheme of things. Some 
editorial writers have gone so far as to state that 
the American labor movement is “attempting to 
control our government.” 

Such statements are, of course, most ridicu- 


lous, but it seems to me that we are compelled to 
comment when statements of this kind are made. 
We must call the attention of the American peo- 


ple onc again to the objectives stated by the 
founder: of Labor’s League when it was formed 


at San | rancisco four years ago. 
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We said then and we say again that, because of 
the tremendous campaigns waged by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber 
of Commerce to bring about the adoption of legis- 
lation designed to curtail, if not destroy, the rights 
of American workers, we were forced to enter the 
field of political education to prevent the adop- 
tion of any further anti-labor legislation and to 
work effectively for the removal of anti-labor 
statutes already enacted. 

We do not seek to establish:a political party. 
We do intend to work—night and day if neces- 
sary—in behalf of candidates for public office, 
more particularly those seeking legislative posi- 
tions, supporting those who can be depended upon 
to vote in accordance with their own honest, con- 
scientious convictions. At the same time we shall 
work for the defeat of those who are the exclusive 
representatives of the forces of reaction. 

We have said that we did not relish the idea of 
getting into the political ring, but circumstances 
left us no choice. Working people now find them- 
selves hobbled and shackled. There is hardly 
anything left in the way of laws protecting labor’s 
rights to free collective bargaining and, strange 
as this may seem to some of our people, it is never- 
theless a fact that there is now no other segment 
of our American society that has had such restric- 
tive regulations imposed on it. 

I am confident that future political campaigns 
will find a greater interest being shown by the 
nation’s working people and that eventually, and 
in the not too distant future, we will be able to 
record a rather constructive achievement in bring- 
ing about our real objective, namely, the return 
of our Constitutional rights as we understand and 
see them. 
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The Terrible Vaft-HMartley Act 


WE WERE AGH 


By J. ALBERT WOLL, JAMES A. GLENN and HERBERT S. THATCHER 
Legal Counsel for the American Federation of Labor 


HE recent convention of the 

American Federation of Labor 

at San Francisco gave thought- 
ful consideration to the record of more 
than four years’ experience under the 
destructive provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The delegates heard President Wil- 
liam Green declare in his opening ad- 
dress that “experience since this act 
has been in operation has shown us 
that we did not realize all the objec- 
tionable features of this act, and as a 
result of interpretations placed upon 
the act, as a result of decisions made 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board, we have been shown that it is 
much, much more serious than we 
ever dreamed it was.” 

Later the delegates unanimously 
adopted the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions which said: 

“The number of cases arising out 
of the conflict between long-estab- 
lished union practices and the require- 
ments of Taft-Hartley demonstrate 
clearly our contention that the law is 
anti-union, out of harmony with de- 
clared national policy and should be 
repealed. 

“Tt is a ‘Lawyers’ Act’ which breeds 
litigation, and 
involved in technical decisions as to 
be unable to decide union policies 
without legal advice.” 

What has been the actual experi- 
ence of labor during the four years 
since the enactment of this law? It 
is our purpose to point out in this 
article some of the detrimental ef- 
fects of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
gave rise to the official convention 
action we have mentioned. 

There can be no question that the 
Taft-Hartley Act was conceived for 
the purpose of shackling labor unions 
and rendering them impotent. Unions, 
of course, constitute the only in- 


unions become so 
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strumentality through which working 
people can unite their bargaining 
strength so as to achieve anything like 
equality of bargaining power in deal- 
ings with employers. 

If the enemies of labor were to re- 
duce the individual worker to a state 
of helplessness in seeking from his 
employer increased wages and im- 
proved conditions of employment, it 
was obviously essential to weaken 
and restrict the efforts of the wage- 
earner’s union. This would take from 
the worker the sole power that gives 
him bargaining equality—the effec- 
tive, united power of his fellow 
workers. 

As we shall see, numerous pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act are 
aimed at the accomplishment of this 
despicable and sinister purpose. 

As is now well known, the Taft- 
Hartley Act has resurrected the use 
of injunctions in labor disputes. These 
injunctions have been obtained by 
the general counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board at the rate 
of nine against labor to one against 
employers. Thus a federal agency 
has become the ally and champion 
of the employer against the employes. 

The mandatory provisions of the 
act compel the general counsel of the 
Labor Board to seek injunctions 
against labor in so-called secondary 
boycott cases and in many jurisdic- 
tional dispute cases. Under other 
provisions of the law he may obtain 
injunctions against unions. 

The Taft-Hartley Act injunctions 
against labor are obtained without 
full consideration of the facts and 
before the legality of the prohibitea 
union activity is finally determined. 

Thus, it frequently occurs, as in 
the notorious DiGiorgio Fruit Com- 
pany case, which involved thousands 
of members of the National Farm 


Labor Union and other affiliated or. 


ganizations in California, that in. 
junctions are issued and enforced 
against the workers for many months 
before it is actually determined that 
the union’s conduct was perfectly legal 
to begin with and that no injunction 
should have been issued against it. 

The injustice of the injunction sys- 
tem as applied to labor disputes is 
well known. Because of the time 
element, always important and fre. 
quently decisive in labor disputes, 
an injunction often results in smash- 
ing labor’s efforts to secure justice— 
without the slightest consideration 
having been given to the merits of 
the dispute or its causes, and even 
though on final consideration it may 
be found that an injunction never 
should have been issued. 


ERHAPS even more _ paralyzing 
| gem injunctions is the constant 
threat of enormous damage suits 
against labor. Such damage suits are 
authorized under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Employers are authorized to 
file suits claiming astronomical sums 
from labor unions. 

Under this law peaceful activities 
long engaged in by the members of 
labor organizations for their mutual 
benefit and protection have been out- 
lawed by the prohibition of so-called 
secondary boycotts. Not only have 
these activities been declared to be 
“unfair labor practices,” which under 
the mandatory previsions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act may be enjoined, but 
employers are given an additional 
remedy by means of suits for dam- 
ages which may be brought against 
labor unions. 

Under these provisions verdicts 
have been obtained against unions 
running into the hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars and, in one instance, 
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a judgment in excess of $500,000 was 
recovered against a union. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has been forced to~ defend itself 
against two suits in which damages 
in excess of $900,000 were claimed 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. These 
suits alleged secondary picketing at 
the plant of the Deena Artware Com- 
pany of Paducah, Ky. The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and the United Brick and Clay 
Workers were also made defendants 
in these cases. The suits were con- 
slidated for trial. 

One of the cases was dismissed by 
the court, while in the other case the 
jury disagreed. The unions were then 
required to go through a second trial 
which continued for a week. After 
all the evidence had been heard, the 
trial judge ruled that participation 
by the Teamsters in the alleged illegal 
activities had not been established. 
The judge dismissed that organiza- 
tion from the case. 

As to the other defendants, how- 
ever, the jury arrived at a verdict 
assessing damages against them in 
the amount of $29,000. 

The facts in these cases are of 
special interest. The United Brick 


The company claimed that the 
unions had engaged in illegal picket- 
ing. The company said that the pick- 
eting, though peaceful, had resulted 
in discontinuance of certain construc- 
tion work by a contractor engaged in 
building a warehouse and other facili- 
ties for the company adjoining its 
plant. Therefore, said the company, 
the picketing was illegal. 

The American Federation of Labor 
and the United Brick and Clay Work- 
ers have appealed from the decision 
rendered against them. However, 
even if they are successful in their 
appeal, the unions will have been put 
to great expense in defending these 
cases brought under the anti-labor 
Taft-Hartley Act, and in the mean- 
time the workers in the Deena Art- 
ware plant are denied the benefits of 
collective bargaining which they de- 
sire and need in order to secure ec- 
onomic justice from the employer. 

While many unions have been sub- 
jected to similar damage suits, still 
others—particularly in the building 
and construction industry—are pros- 
ecuted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board under Taft-Hartley pro- 
visions making alleged secondary 
picketing an unfair labor practice. 


Are you interested in the Taft-Hartley Act? 


the one with whom the immediate dis- 
pute exists are being “secondarily” 
picketed. 

Similarly, attempts by one union 
to come to the aid of another or even 
by the same union to refuse to con- 
tribute to its own destruction by work- 
ing on struck work or unfair materials 
are prohibited! These crushing de- 
cisions have fully confirmed labor’s 
objections to the vicious and sweeping 
secondary boycott provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act when the law was 
under consideration in 1947. 

Other provisions of the anti-labor 
act authorize and encourage damage 
suits in the federal courts against un- 
ions where it is alleged that a breach 
of contract has occurred. Because of 
these provisions numerous suits have 
been instituted subjecting unions to 
unwarranted harassment and expense. 

For example, in the case of the Pat- 
erson Parchment Paper Company 
against the International Brotherhood 
of Papermakers and one of its local 
unions located at Bristol, Pa., the 
employer demanded more than 
$300,000 in damages. The unions 
were subjected to a week-long trial. 
Then the court dismissed the case, 
ruling that the unions had not been 


This authoritative 


article presents actual cases which show clearly how the unfair, 


anti-labor statute bearing the name of Ohio’s Senator Taft is 


being used by feudal employers to rob American working people of 


their traditional right to strive for better wages and conditions 


and Clay Workers were engaged in 
organizing the employes of the Deena 
Artware Company. An election had 
been held. As a result of the election, 
the union won certification by the 
National Labor Relations Board as 
the bargaining représentative of the 
Deena employes. However, the com- 
pany refused to recognize the union 
and bargain with it. A strike ensued. 
Labor Board hearings were held. 
After the hearings closed, the Labor 
Board ruled that the company, by 
its refusal to bargain, had committed 
unfair labor practices. The company, 
instead of bargaining with the union, 
then appealed the case to court and, 
in the meantime, brought suit for 
uge damages against the unions. 
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Since the passage of the act in 
1947, the Labor Board has extended 
its jurisdiction to construction jobs 
where as little as $300 worth of 
materials crossed state lines or where 
only the erection of a small private 
home was involved. In this class of 
cases the Labor Board considers each 
contractor and each subcontractor as 
a separate employer, even though they 
are all working on the same construc- 
tion job. 

As a result, traditional picketing 
of a construction job as a whole, 
whenever any contractor or subcon- 
tractor on the job employs non-union 
labor or pays wages below the union 
scale, is held to be illegal on the 
ground that employers other than 


guilty of any wrongdoing. The 
company thereupon appealed to the 
United States Court of Appeals, and 
the unions were compelled to defend 
themselves against the appeal. 

The principal issue in this case was 
whether the collective bargaining con- 
tract containing provisions against 
strikes was in effect at the time of the 
commencement of a strike by the lo- 
cal union. The Court of Appeals held 
that it had ended and that the case 
was properly dismissed. 


NDER the provisions of the Taft- 
U Hartley Act applicable to the 
union shop, real union security is 
virtually non-existent. The limitations 
written into (Continued on Page 33) 
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Not Yet Too Late 
\¥ DEFENSE production begins to achieve size and 


momentum, we are depressed by the extent and im- 

portance of our diplomatic losses. The territory 
Russia has taken over makes its Western boundary nearly 
identical with that fixed by the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 
1939. Soviet conquest in the East includes the vast hold- 
ings of China and Tibet, with expansion contested only 
in Korea. Soviet-trained leaders infiltrate governments 
to be seized and carry out Communist schedules for con- 
quest by assassination, civil war, blood purges and arous- 
ing false hopes’ of national independence. These have 
been the tactics of Stalin’s “peace” moves. 

In Southeast Asia and the Middle East, areas rich with 
natural resources most essential to modern technology, a 
wave of assassinations has wiped out key officials and 
leaders friendly to the West and prepared the way for 
rioting and uprisings of those who are destined to become 
the tools of the Kremlin. 

At the present time we are confronted with diplomatic 
blunders and losses in Iran and Egypt. We are fully 
aware of the upsurge for national independence in the 
Moslem countries previously handicapped by colonial 
and trade restrictions. That cause stirs our sympathy 
and gets our support. We believe that the basis of our 
trouble is lack of a firm, positive policy which will com- 
mand the confidence of these nations. 

Americans fought against and gained freedom from 
foreign rule, and we stand ready and willing to help 
others to gain self-government. However, we urge and 
counsel care in distinguishing freedom from anarchy 
and we caution against placing reliance in false leaders. 

Order is necessary for freedom, and essential to order 
is respect for contracts voluntarily made and carried out. 
This requires self-discipline and moral courage, which 
comes with the realization that confidence in contracts 
is the basis of stable, human relations. Contracts, trea- 
ties, etc., which result from mutual agreement should 
either run their course or end by mutual consent. Im- 
portant undertakings, including economic assistance, 
can be initiated and maintained only on such a basis. 

We urge colonials to first think through transition 
from governed to self-governing status in order to realize 
that experience facilitates the transition and that pro- 
tection will help them to escape aggression until they 
are able to take care of themselves. During the past 
twenty-five years the Kremlin has quietly enticed young 
men with qualities of leadership to go to Communist 
schools. in Moscow for training in revolutionary tactics. 
So trained, they return home to await orders from Soviet 
Russia. Change of name helps to keep fellow citizens 
unaware of the Moscow connections of these agents. 
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These trained leaders take over control of mobs and 
street uprisings to carry out Kremlin orders. This js 
what happened in Iran and Egypt. The staff of the 
Soviet embassy in Cairo is reported to number around 
1,000—enough to manage a real campaign. Incon. 
sistencies in the policy of the Egyptian government and 
discontent with foreign controls provide arguments for 
Communist agitators who, of course, never mention the 
Communist objective. That objective is total power for 
the Politburo, which rules the U.S.S.R. with unspeakable 
terror, reinforced by networks of secret police, liquida- 
tion of non-conformists and concentration camps for all 
who resist. 

Although it is late, our government can still save the 
bulwarks of human freedom in the Middle East and build 


up an alliance to support that cause. 


Free Trade Unions 
W CONSTANTLY say that free trade unions are an 


essential of a free society. We realize that freedom 

is necessary for our progress. We are troubled 
by the fact that, within a few years after the end of the 
Second World War, we are setting up governmental reg- 
ulation of our free economy. Our present young genera- 
tion will have had so little experience with a free econ- 
omy and its operation, when they take over they will not 
know what are the keys to the most invaluable quality of 
our free economy—its dynamic capacity. This danger 
threatens labor as well as management. 

Wage and price controls restrict the responsibility and 
the field of action of unions. Bounded by restricting 
formulas, wage rates cease to be payment for work done 
and become an integrating game of manipulating or 
evading formulas in order to get needed wage increases. 
Unless we are vigilant, we may become emmeshed in the 
evils we fight. 

As we build up industrial facilities we should watch 
carefully increases in supplies so that when goods cease 
to be scarce decontrols shall be ordered. We are prepa! 
ing for atomic war which may never take place—but we 
cannot take a chance on that eventuality. Meanwhile the 
war of diplomacy—the cold war—goes on. This maj 
prove the decisive war. For this war we need initiative 
resourcefulness and freedom to act for our own welfare 
and the welfare of all functional groups constituting # 
free society. 

In the light of our long-time interests and welfare, we 
must conserve and strengthen those values and opportu 
ities that are needed for free institutions. This is a basi 
obligation of free citizens. We must fulfill this obliga- 
tion if liberty is to endure. 
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Internal Revenue 
Prion in the United States Senate made an investi- 


gation into certain phases of crime in this country 

and found clues indicating a national metropolitan 
network of criminals with international relationships. 
The surprising and outstanding fact disclosed was that 
little or no effort had been made by internal revenue 
collectors to force payment of income taxes from those 
in control of the underworld. 

In the last few months newspapers have carried the 
news of resignations of regional internal revenue agents 
and grand jury investigations—this sort of revelation 
coming at a time when the nation’s budget for the coming 
year is the highest of any non-war year. Tax rates have 
increased. Individuals will pay from 28 to 30 cents out 
of each income dollar to government—national, state and 
local. Although Washington has been full of charges 
implying a breakdown in moral standards among those 
handling public business, citizens were shocked to learn 
that persons high in the world of crime escape income 
taxes supposed to be levied on all without special privi- 
leges. Taxes of millions of citizens are subtracted from 
their earnings before wages are paid to them. 

It is obvious that citizens cannot be expected to bear 
quietly their heavy tax loads when administrators are 
implicated in conspiracies not to collect from more 
powerful individuals. Leads developed seem to indicate a 
tie-in with a crime syndicate, powerful in many large 
cities and using methods of terrorism which make self- 
defense dangerous. 

We believe steps must be taken to punish malfeasance 
in the Internal Revenue Bureau. This must be done in 
order to restore confidence in this branch of our federal 
government which provides sinews for all. 


No Favoritism, Please! 


adopted a controlled materials plan (CMP) as its 

method of scheduling production of defense and de- 
fense-supporting items and allocating the basic materials 
to assure production. Three materials are selected as 
keys to the program. These are steel, aluminum and 
copper. 

CMP assures delivery of controlled materials in agreed 
quantities and on time so far as defense production and 
construction are concerned. It authorizes production 
programs and determines materials-to be allotted to 
claimant agencies. 


ie DEFENSE Production Administration has 


DPA first gets information on the supply of controlled 
materials through NPA industry divisions and then re- 
ceives through its claimant agencies the requirements for 
defens: and defense-supporting production and construc- 
tion, 

To review these requirements, DPA set up a Program 
and Re ;uirements Committee to which all defense claim- 
ant agencies submit estimates of needed materials for 
the next quarter. This committee attempts to establish 
teal an! immediate production needs and reviews these 
inthe liht of supplies. The Administrator then allocates 
to defer .c and defense-supporting production its share of 
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total supply and determines the amount available for 
non-defense production. 

The Defense Production Administration next receives 
from industries information on specific requirements for 
materials and issues to manufacturers and building con- 
tractors authorized production schedules and allotment 
of controlled materials. Ratings are provided which 
entitle companies to parts, components and materials 
other than controlled. Ali products using CMP materials 
are classified as A or B projects, but only A products are 
included in CMP programs. 

Difficulties in this program lie in the fact that decisions 
are made by government officials often inexperienced in 
planning and operating industries. This makes it hard 
for them to appraise the requirements submitted by 
claimant agencies and to apply information prepared by 
NPA. Transition from free to controlled markets creates 
uncertainty which, added to tense responsibility, makes 
for exaggerated estimates on requirements. 

No agency can afford to be caught empty-handed. 
Production experience is the best guide in distinguishing 
between real requirements and reserves against future 
emergencies. 

On October 12 the Administrator announced for the 
first quarter of 1952 the allotments of steel, aluminum 
and copper for the nation’s economy. He pointed out 
that defense production use of basic materials was 
growing rapidly and that their allotment must be in- 
creased together with programs for industrial expansion, 
while materials allocated to civilian industries must de- 
cline. Increases in needs for direct military production 
were larger than increases in supply. 

The estimated supply of steel for the first quarter of 
1952 is 21,125,000 tons, dependent upon increases in 
getting sufficient scrap. The amount going into struc- 
tural shape for hospitals and elementary schools was 
increased by 100,000 tons. An attempt was made to keep 
alll industries operating, even though some were at low 
levels, rather than force them below the break-even point. 

Total steel tons allotted to motor vehicles was the 
largest assigned to any category—3,054,131—13.2 per 
cent of the total amount. This tops the Defense Depart- 
ment’s 2,408,700 tons, or 10.4 per cent of the total. The 
automobile industry is free to use its steel without re- 
strictions; the allotment assures the production of 930,- 
000 automobiles, which can be raised to 1,006,000 by 
taking from inventories and using substitute materials. 

The original DPA allocation, based on consideration 
of facts, was reported to assure 800,000 cars. This big 
and powerful industry protested and secured a raise by 
its appeals. This decision was made despite the fact that 
the additional scarce materials given to the automobile 
industry may mean death to small industries denied 
them. Small industries have agreed to cuts, asking only 
for equal treatment. 

This automobile decision has raised unfavorable com- 
ment. The original allocation seems based more on the 
special interests of that industry than on defense produc- 
tion. The Defense Administration should scrupulously 
avoid even the appearance of yielding to political con- 
sideration if it wishes to maintain its moral authority to 
act for the wefare of the nation. 

Since last summer home building has been drastically 
limited by restricting each unit to not more than two 
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aluminum, alloy or stainless steel. 
facilities increase supply. 


when all are treated alike. 


It is difficult to understand why steel in excess amounts 
should be given the motor vehicle industry and denied 
for home building. Homes are not less important than 
cars, nor can it be said that homes are less needed. 





Boost in per capita authorized; 
labor’s exclusion from public 
posts rapped; DiSalle is heard; 
Fette makes appeal for Germany 


The business before the convention 
at this point was the report of the 
Committee on Executive Council’s 
Report. This committee was headed 
by David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union. Its secretary was Miss 
Selma Borchardt of the American 
Federation of Teachers. 

The attention of the committee was 
focused on the problems arising from 
the establishment in recent years of 
numerous pension and welfare plans. 

Said the committee: 

“Unions have become interested in 
the possible effects of such plans in 
relation to workers’ free mobility, 
geographically and economically, and 
other related aspects of this subject. 
As a result, a study was instituted to 
examine the entire subject of pension 
and welfare plans instituted by collec- 
tive bargaining between unions and 
employers. 

“Your committee recommends that, 
as soon as this study is completed, 
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tons of steel, 200 pounds of copper and no amount of 
Even less aluminum 
will be available for all civilian production until new 
However drastic the effect of 
these allocations, no industry has a basis for protest 


of our economy. 
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copies be widely distributed among 
our membership; that unions be asked 
to study the report and submit their 
questions and comments to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. This is our 
problem and we must give it our full- 
est attention.” 

This report was adopted by the 
delegates. 

The committee, after discussing the 
sections of the Executive Council’s 
report which had covered the activi- 
ties of the Metal Trades, Railway 
Employes and Maritime Trades De- 
partments, addressed itself to the 
important matter of proper recogni- 
tion of labor leaders in the commu- 
nity at large. 

“When public appointments are 
made,” the committee pointed out, 
“it is far too often that persons who 
have served the general public interest 
through the trade union movement 
are almost automatically excluded, 
except on special occasions when they 
are appointed purely as ‘labor people.’ 

“True, we are proud to fight for 
recognition of labor’s rights and privi- 
leges, but having been active in these 
fights should better qualify us to rep- 
resent the people in many general 
public services at home and abroad, 
in and out of the more restricted labor 
activities.” 

The committee recommended that, 
when instances of recognition of 








Certainly government favors to powerful industy ies 
should not provide them with luxury production at the 
expense of small industries which are still the backbone 


The American Federation of Labor hopes that there 
will be no more special privilege as a result of political 
pressure but that there will be even-handed justice, with 
decisions based on the same objective factors. 

Anything less, particularly in a national emergency, 
raises moral issues of the gravest nature. 


David Dubinsky was chairman of 
Committee on Council's Report 


A. F. of L. members as general com- 
munity-civic leaders occur, they 
should be “emphasized.” The Stand- 
ing Committee on Education and the 
Workers’ Education Bureau were di- 
rected to give “specific” attention to 
the desired integration of labor’s ac- 
tivities with “community programs.” 

The death of Frank Fitzgerald, sec- 
retary of the Operating Engineers, 
who had served with this committee 
for many years, was noted with 
sorrow. 
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The next committee to report to the 
convention was the important Com- 
mittee on Laws. Once again President 
Daniel J. Tobin of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters served as 
chairman of this committee. The re- 
port was read by Secretary E. J. Volz, 
president of the International Photo 
Engravers Union. 

Following the recommendations of 
the Executive Council, the Committee 
on Laws offered constitutional amend- 
ments which the delegates approved 
unanimously. On members of na- 
tional and international unions, the 
monthly per capita tax was increased 
from three to four cents. On members 
of federal labor unions, the monthly 
per capita tax was boosted from 
thirty-seven to thirty-eight cents. 

In addition, the delegates adopted a 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Laws that the American Federation of 
Labor’s fiscal year end June 30 in- 
stead of August 31. 

The Executive Council, in the por- 
tion of its convention report dealing 
with the need for additional revenue, 
had explained: 

“For the past year the Executive 
Council, through a subcommittee, has 
heen studying the finances of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Council finds, due to the increased 
obligations of the Federation in the 
radio and publicity fields and in its 
international labor relations work, 
plus a general increase of expense of 
all kinds, that it will be necessary for 
the Federation to secure additional 
revenue if it is going to carry on its 
work efficiently. In addition, the 
Federation has assumed the full ex- 
pense for the educational work of 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion so that there will, in the future, 
be no necessity for the biannual 
levying of a voluntary assessment on 
the national and international unions 
as was done in 1948 and 1950.” 

After the action of the convention 
in approving higher per capita pay- 
ments, Chairman Tobin said: 

“I want to congratulate the dele- 
gates for their action on the report of 
the Committee on Laws. By your 
action you have added, without a pro- 
lest, $1.000,000 in extra revenue to 
the Federation’s funds for the coming 
vear.” 

Price Stabilizer Michael DiSalle 
was introduced for an address to the 
convention. He deplored the failure 
of Congress to enact the kind of legis- 
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The Committee on Laws was led 
by Vice-President Daniel Tobin 


lation required in the present situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, he said, his agency 
is not “giving up the fight.” 

“A dull saw will not cut as well as a 
sharp one,” Mr. DiSalle said, “but 
even a dull saw, with more elbow 
grease, will eventually do some kind 
of a job.” 

President Green, in thanking Mr. 
DiSalle for his address, said: 

“We will cooperate with him, work 
with him and assist him wherever 
possible.” 

Paul Finet, former president of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, was the next speaker. 
He brought to the convention the offi- 
cial greetings of the I.C.F.T.U. 

“It is from the bottom of my heart,” 
said Brother Finet, “that I thank the 
A. F. of L., its leaders and its members 
for their wonderful support in creat- 
ing the I.C.F.T.U. and sending it on 
its way.” 

The speaker cautioned that demo- 
cratic labor and the democratic world 
“must be vigilant against the return to 
power of anti-democratic elements in 
Japan and Germany.” He denounced 
Franco Spain and Peronist Argentina 
for their denial of basic human rights 
to their citizens. 

“Today there is grave danger that 
control of the vital coal and steel in- 
dustries of the Ruhr will be restored 
to the same trusts, the same group of 
men who contributed so much to the 


rise of Hitler and to Nazi aggression,” 
Brother Finet warned. 

“It is essential that we in the free 
trade union movement take resolute 
action to ensure that this development 
—which would have the most terrible 
consequences for the future of a demo- 
cratic Germany and a democratic 


Europe—does not take place.” 


The next item before the convention 


‘on this busy day was the report of the 


Committee on Organization. William 
C. Doherty, president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, was 
chairman of this committee. The re- 
port was read by the committee’s sec- 
retary, Arthur Elder of the American 
Federation of Teachers. 

The committee recommended—and 
the delegates concurred— that the De- 
partment of Organization call a con- 
ference of directors of organization of 
the various international unions to 
discuss organizational problems and 
needs, “including ways and means 
of coordinating efforts to combat 
raiding.” 

It was also recommended that ad- 
ditional manpower be given to the 
Department of Organization to enable 
it “to meet the increasing demands 
for service that are being made upon 
it.” This recommendation was also 
approved by the convention. 

Next to report was the Committee 
on Local and Federated Bodies. W. C. 
Birthright, president of the Journey- 
men Barbers, (Continued on Page 24) 





Philip Randolph of Sleeping Car 
Porters was against colonialism 
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Scene outside the Civic Auditorium, 
where the 195! convention was held 


Harry Bates, president 
of the Bricklayers, was 
welcomed by Bill Green 


An interesting topic engaged George Q. 
Lynch (left) of Pattern Makers, Robert 
Byron of Sheet Metal Workers and David 
Dubinsky, Ladies’ Garment Workers’ head 


George M. Harrison of the 
Railway Clerks and Charles 
J. MacGowan of Boilermakers 
were happy to see each other 


Daniel Tobin lauded delegates 
for voting higher per capita 
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Richard Gray, the president of 
the Building Trades Department, 
looked out for the welfare of 
construction industry's workers 


Martin Durkin of Plumbers had 
a discussion with D. W. Tracy, 
the Electrical Workers’ leader 


A pretty lass called 
attention to exhibit 
boosting union label 


Harry O'Reilly's work 
as organizing director 
won convention praise 


Women at the parley attended sessions faithfully 


Many problems of federal 
workers were the concern 
of James Campbell (left) 
of A.F.G.E. and Leo George 
of the Post Office Clerks 





Christian Fette spoke up for 
non-Red, non-Nazi Germans 


The Painters’ delegation was alert. 
President Lindelof at extreme left 
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Garment Union's 
Delegate Nagler 
did some reading 


we 


: The delegation of the Glass Bottle Blowers was in good humor. 
ee ee , Fourth from left, wearing broad smile, is President Lee Minton 


convention will be 
staged in his town 


ress wre r sr es 


Philip Pearl (right), A. F. of L.'s publicity 
chief, lends an ear to Jack Turcott, reporter 





George Cavender of Colorado Federation of Labor 
supplied a light for John Eklund of the Teachers 
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Research Director Florence Thorne 
was a close student of the issues 


After delivering a fine oration 
Secretary of Labor Tobin won a 
handshake from President Green 





Richard Walsh of the 
Stage Employes talked 
on political education 


Dave Beck, executive vice-president of the Teamsters, 
greeted California's popular Governor Earl Warren 


Trade unionists from Egypt, Turkey, Pakistan, China and other countries in 
which the workers are beginning to demand justice were present at convention 


Union-label buying was 
stressed by Ray Leheney 
of the Label Department 
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THE 70th CONVENTION DAY BY DAY 


was chairman of this committee. 
James C. Quinn, of the New York 
City Central Trades and Labor 
Council, served as secretary. 

This committee proposed that the 
American Federation of Labor for- 
ward a communication to all national 
and international unions asking them 
to urge their local unions to affiliate 
with the city central bodies and the 
State Federations of Labor. This pro- 
posal won unanimous approval. 

Christian Fette, president of the 
German Trade Union Federation, ad- 
dressed the convention. 

“The German trade unions continue 
to oppose uncompromisingly any at- 
tempt, whether from the right or from 
the left, to counteract the consolida- 
tion of democracy and democratic 
ideals in Germany,” said the German 
trade union leader. 

He made a plea for an “understand- 
ing” reaction to the West Germans’ 
demand for equality of rights with the 
other free nations. More than six 
years since the end of the war, Brother 
Fette noted, “the right of self-deter- 
mination on the most important issues 
of their national and economic exist- 
ence has not yet been restored.” 


oy DAY 


Chartering of Hosiery Workers 
is upheld; Donaldson assailed; 
action on housing is demanded; 
parley hears foreign unionists 


The fifth day of the convention got 
under way at 9:45 a.m. on Monday, 
September 24. The Auditing Com- 
mittee presented its report, covering 
the period from September 1, 1950, 
through August 31, 1951. The com- 
mittee reported that it had examined 
all books and accounts and found 
them correct in every detail. Then 
the Committee on Building Trades 
was called upon for its report. 

On recommendation of the commit- 
tee, the convention unanimously 
adopted a resolution of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor calling for 
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a sufficient volume of housing to pro- 
vide decent homes for workers at 
rents they can afford to pay. 

This resolution also urged sufficient 
appropriations to permit construction 
of 135,000 low-rent public housing 
units per year for low-income fami- 
lies, a strengthened rent control 
program, assurance of sufficient ma- 
terials to meet essential housing re- 
quirements and greater modification 
of existing credit controls to permit 
ordinary families without large accu- 
mulated savings to purchase new 
homes. 

The convention commended the 
work of the A. F. of L. Housing Com- 
mittee and asked that local committees 
be established by central labor unions 
in those areas where such groups are 
not already in existence. 

“Such committees,” said the dele- 
gates, “should take an active part in 
all phases of local housing and rent 
control programs and should also take 
the leadership in local activity for 
necessary housing legislation.” 

The convention approved the report 
on the past year’s activities of the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment. This report, noting a de- 
cline in the volume of housing con- 
struction which became evident early 
this year, warned that a continuation 
of the downward curve would have an 
extremely adverse effect upon employ- 
ment which would not be fully can- 
celed out by defense work. 

The Committee on Adjustment was 
next to report. A dispute between the 
Tobacco Workers and the Teamsters 
was referred to President Green, who 
was directed to call a conference of 
the two unions in order to iron things 
out. In the dispute between the Main- 
tenance of Way Employes and the 
building trades, the committee recom- 
mended ratification of the Executive 
Council’s decision of last May. Presi- 
dent T. C. Carroll of the Maintenance 
of Way Employes recorded his oppo- 
sition, but the committee’s recom- 
mendation, when put to a vote, was 
adopted. 

Next to report to the convention was 
the Committee on Legislation. This 
committee was headed by Leo George, 
president of the National Federation 
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C. J. Haggerty of the California 


Federation was busy at all times 


of Post Office Clerks. The report was 
read by the committee’s secretary, 
Stanley Oliver of the Technical En- 
gineers. 

Only a small part of the committee’s 
report had been presented when it 
became necessary to interrupt the re- 
port so that the meeting of Labor's 
League for Political Education could 
take place as previously scheduled. 
[A story on the meeting of Labor's 
League was published in the October 
issue, Pages 30 and 31.] 

Special badges and gifts were pre- 
sented to the fraternal delegates from 
Britain and Canada in a traditional 
ceremony. 7 

At the afternoon session Nathan 
Feinsinger, chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, was heard. 

“Labor has a great stake in the 
operation of the program,” he empha- 
sized. 

He was followed by Tetsu Kata- 
yama, leader of the Social Democrats 
in postwar Japan. 

“Our people in Japan would like to 
join hands with you,” he said, “and 
with your help and understanding 
create a real world in which all people 
can live in freedom and real under- 
standing. and cooperation.” 
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The Committee on International 
Labor Relations then presented its re- 
port. William McSorley was chairman 
of this important committee. Matthew 
Woll, secretary of the committee, 
made the report. 

An eleven-point program of action 
was presented by the committe and 
unanimously approved by: the dele- 
gates. The convention also approved 
unanimously the recommendations of 
the committee in regard to the United 
Nations, economic aid, mutual mili- 
tary assistance, Latin America, the 
Middle East, the International Labor 
Organization, the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions and 
many other vital subjects. 

The Committe on Resolutions then 
took the center of the stage. 

When the committee recommended 
approval of the admission into the 
A. F. of L. of the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers, a protracted 
debate ensued. President Anthony 
Valente and Secretary Lloyd Klenert 
of the United Textile Workers vigor- 
ously opposed the recommendation. 
However, the issuance of a charter 
to the Hosiery Workers was upheld 
by the convention when the question 
finally was voted upon. 


Visitors Speak 


The convention recessed at 5:35 
p.M. until 8:15, when the night ses- 
sion got under way. At the night ses- 
sion the delegates heard Ismail Aras, 
Turkish labor leader; Olav Lindblom, 
Finnish labor leader; C. P. Dave, as- 
sistant secretary-general of the All- 
Pakistan Confederation of Labor; 
Wang Chung, active leader in the 
underground trade union movement 
behind Communist China’s Iron Cur- 
tain; R. R. Broadby, secretary of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, 
and Farhat Hached, Tunisian labor 
leader. 

After all these interesting addresses 
the Committee on Legislation resumed 
itsreport. This report dealt with gov- 
ernment employe legislation, the cam- 
paign to limit the income tax collected 
from millionaires, state labor legisla- 
tion, postal service curtailment and 
many other topics within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Legislation. 

President William C. Doherty of 
the Letter Carriers assailed the “bu- 
reaucr:tic confusion” characteristic 
of Po:'master General Donaldson’s 
admini-tration of the Postoffice De- 
Partmet. He said that the Letter 
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Carriers are determined to carry on 
an unceasing and unrelenting cam- 
paign “until the postal curtailment 
order is rescinded.” 

At 10:40 p.., after a long, arduous 
day, the delegates called a halt to 
their toil until the following morning. 


Ou DAY 


Organic labor unity advocated; 
counsel outlines legal situation; 
officers reelected; New York is 


°52 choice; conclave adjourns 


J. Albert Woll, the general counsel 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
presented a comprehensive report on 
the throttling federal and state laws 
which hamper the progress of work- 
ing people. He denounced the Taft- 
Hartley Act as “a colossal fraud.” 

The Committee on Resolutions then 
resumed its report. On the question 
of labor unity, the committee’s report 
said: 

“The need for a united labor move- 
ment in America is evident to all trade 
unionists and progressive-minded citi- 
zens in our country. The need is 
urgent. There can be no substitute 
for organic labor unity.” 

The report also said: 

“We cannot urge too strongly the 
present urgency for organic unity of 
all labor organizations today not in 
our ranks.” 

The Committee on Resolutions com- 
mended the expansion of the Federa- 
tion’s public relations program during 
the past year and endorsed the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil that the program “be continued 
during the coming year on a scale 
in consonance with the Federation’s 
finances.” This section of the com- 
mittee’s report was adopted unani- 
mously. 

At the afternoon session the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions continued its 
report. Then the special order of 
business, the election of officers, was 
taken up. President William Green, 
Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany and all thirteen vice- 
presidents were unanimously re- 
elected by the convention. 

In his response President 
Green warmly thanked the delegates 
for the confidence reposed in him and 


promised to give “the best I have” 
during the coming year. 

Secretary Meany, following his re- 
election, said: 

“We must remember that the things 
we achieved by the struggles of the 
early days of this Federation can be 
taken away from us; that the people 
who opposed organized labor and 
their successors are still in opposition 
to us today.” ; 

New York was selected as the site 
of the 1952 convention. That will be 
the first New York convention of the 
A. F. of L. in almost sixty years. 

A list of names of departed brothers 
was read and some names were added 
from the floor. The delegates then 
rose and remained standing mm silent 
tribute to the dead for a brief time. 

The Committee on State Organiza- 
tions had no report to make. The 
Committee on Union Labels presented 
its report. This report was compre- 
hensive and interesting. 

A little past 4 o’clock on Tuesday, 
September 25, the seventieth annual 
convention had completed its work. 
President Green thereupon thanked 
the delegates and committees for their 
valuable contributions. Led by Broth- 
er Doherty, president of the Letter 
Carriers, the delegates sang “God 
Bless America.” Then President Green 
declared the convention adjourned 
sine die. 


President Green, reelected, said 
he'd give his job ‘best | have’ 
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How the F.T.C. Fights 


Evil Business P 


ractices 


By JAMES M. MEAD 


Chairman, Federal Trade Commission 





EMBERS of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor hardly need 
be told of the stake they have 

in the preservation of the American 
economic system of free, competitive 
enterprise. 

Under that system we have achieved 
the greatest productive capacity in 
the world and, as one result, enjoy 
the highest standard of living found 
anywhere. Under no other system 
yet devised has labor made such 
strides in obtaining meaningful rec- 
ognition of its contribution to the 
processes of production. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
an agency which, in a very real sense, 
is a guardian of free, competitive en- 
terprise in the United States. The 
F.T.C. should be familiar not only to 
businessmen but to all segments of 
the population. In any event, it 
should capture the interest and enlist 
the support of working people, who 
are representative of both consumer 
and producer. 

The Federal Trade 
was organized as an independent ad- 
ministrative agency in 1915 along 
lines proposed by President Wood- 
row Wilson. Non-partisan in char- 
acter, it consists of five members ap- 
pointed for seven-year terms by the 
President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Not more than three 
may be members of the same politi- 
cal party. 

The duties of the Commission are 
many and varied under five statutes 
committed to its jurisdiction. But 
they may be classified generally under 
two main headings: (1), to keep com- 
petition free and fair, and (2), to 
prevent deception of the consuming 
public. 

In other words, the Federal Trade 
Commission has the job of prevent- 


Commission 
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ing the free enterprise system from 
being stifled or fettered by monopoly 
or corrupted by any of the host of 
trade practices which are unfair and 
injurious to the public as well as to 
business itself. 

So we have an anti-monopoly pro- 
gram in which we institute legal pro- 
ceedings and make general economic 
investigations designed to free the 
channels of interstate trade from op- 
pressive restraints so that buyers may 
have the widest possible freedom of 
choice, with prices determined by the 
interplay of competitive forces and 
offered without monopolistic control 
or discrimination. 

At the same time, we take steps to 
prevent the publication of false and 
misleading advertisements, the mis- 
branding of a variety of products and 
other forms of misrepresentation. 
This we call our anti-deceptive prac- 
tices program. 

The basic principle which under- 
lies these activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission is that the well- 
being of the economy and of the in- 
dividual citizen depends on free and 
fair competition in an open market. 

The principal statutory weapons 
we have to accomplish this purpose 
are the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 
Both these basic statutes were passed 
in 1914. Both have been amended to 
keep pace with the growing complex- 
ities of our economic system. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act 
lays down a _ general prohibition 
against “unfair methods of competi- 
tion” and “unfair or deceptive acts 
or practices.” The Clayton Act out- 
laws specific practices which experi- 
ence had shown to be instruments of 
monopoly. 

Under both statutes the Federal 


Trade Commission seeks to stop 
monopolistic and other unfair prac- 
tices in their early stages. Vested 
with no power to punish, the F.T.C. 
is authorized, however, to order dis- 
continuance of practices which it finds 
to be “unfair,” promotive of monop- 
oly or tending substantially to lessen 
competition. 

The broad prohibitions of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act have been 
applied against a host of practices 
which the Supreme Court has de- 
scribed as “opposed to good morals 
because characterized by deception, 
bad faith, fraud or oppression, or as 
against public policy because of their 
dangerous tendency unduly to hinder 
competition or create monopoly.” 

Cases in these categories range from 
false advertising by a cigarette manu- 
facturer or a seller of medicinal prep- 
arations to collusive price-fixing by 
an entire industry or oppressive re- 
straints of trade. 

Cases under the Clayton Act in- 
volve unjust discrimination in price, 
exclusive-dealing and tying contracts 
and arrangements, corporate mergers 
and interlocking directorates. The 
test is whether these practices tend to 
monopoly or a substantial lessening 
of competition. 

Another statute administered by the 
Federal Trade Commission is the 
Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act of 
1918. This law directed the F.T.C. 
to supervise the operations of export 
trade associations so as to avoid re 
striction of domestic competition. The 
Webb-Pomerene Act extended to ex- 
port trade the prohibitions against 
unfair methods of competition. 

In enforcing these and other laws 
the Federal Trade Commission util- 
izes two major types of proceedings. 
One is the formal trial method, in 
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which the proceedings are similar to 
those used in court cases. Cases are 
commenced by issuance of a formal 
complaint charging a person or cor- 
poration with violation of one or 
more of the statutes administered by 


the Commission. If, after hearings, 
the charges are found to be supported 
by reliable, probative and substantial 
evidence, an order to cease and desist 
from the unlawful practices is issued. 
Penalties are provided for violation 
of such orders once they become final, 
either by lapse of time or by court 
afirmance. 

The second type of proceeding is of 
a voluntary or cooperative nature, in 
contrast to the formal trial procedure. 
rom In this classification are embraced 
sted trade practice conference proceed- 
rc. ings for industries and individual 
dis- stipulation-agreements. 
inds Trade practice conferences provide 
hop- a means whereby members of an in- 
dustry may cooperate with the Com- 
mission in the establishment of rules 
for the prevention of unfair practices 
on an industry-wide basis. Under the 
stipulation procedure, certain types of 
cases are settled by agreement with- 
out the necessity of formal adversary 
proceedings. 

In addition to legal activities of 
this nature, the F.T.C. has another 
significant function which is vitally 
important to the public. That is the 


stop 


rom job of conducting general economic 
anu- investigations and submitting the re- 
rep- sulting reports to Congress, to the 


President and to the public, with rec- 
ommendations for remedial legislation 
where needed. 

Such reports have not only provided 
the basis for considerable legisiation 
by spotlighting uneconomic or other- 
wise objectionable trade practices, 
but they have also led to voluntary 
changes in the conduct of business in 
many industries, with resulting bene- 
fits to both industry and the public. 

the I have barely sketched the outline 

the of our duties, but I think the reader 

t of will agree that our task is a big one. 
r.C. The field of America’s industrial and 
port commercial activity is big. It reaches 
| re- into every part of our country. More- 
The over, the gearing of our great and far- 
= flung industrial machinery to emer- 
inst gency mobilization emphasizes the 
need for a keener alertness against 
the dancers which threaten free en- 
lerprise and calls for reinforcement 
of its sai-guards. 

It is only fair to state that the 
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funds and personnel at our disposal 
are insufficient to meet the demands 
upon us. Accordingly, we have had 
to curtail and to find ways and means 
of stretching the facilities available 
for dealing with the ever-expanding 
work of safeguarding free enterprise 
from such dangers as restrictive com- 
binations and other unfair methods 
of competition. 

This has led to unavoidable delays 
and to spreading the coverage of en- 
forcement too thin for adequately dis- 
charging the responsibilities which 
have been committed by law to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

And Congress has given us many 
more responsibilities to discharge. 

Passage of the Robinson-Patman 
Act in 1936 was a needed revision of 
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the Clayton Act, but it greatly in- 
creased the work of F.T.C. 


The Wheeler-Lea Act of 1938 en- 


larged the category of trade practices 
to be prevented and provided special 
enforcement requirements in regard 
to the control of false advertising of 
food, drugs, cosmetics and therapeutic 
devices. 


In. 1940 Congress also gave us the 


duty of enforcing the Wool Products 
Labeling Act, under which the prin- 
ciples of truth-in-fabric-labeling are 
applied to clothing and other textiles 
containing er purporting to contain 
wool. 


In 1948 the business of insurance 


was brought within our jurisdiction 
insofar as it is not regulated by state 
law. 
Act gave us the duty of taking action 


And the Lanham Trademark 


respecting the cancellation of trade- 
marks which are unlawfully obtained 
or improperly used in a manner harm- 
ful to competition. 

The recent anti-merger legislation, 
while needed to plug a loophole in the 
original Clayton Act, calls for a sig- 
nificant extension of our legal work 
in the anti-monopoly field. 

In the present emergency the func- 
tions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion occupy a position of much im- 
portance to the public interest. For 
instance, when there are shortages in 
essential materials and _ substitutes 
must be used, the necessity for truth- 
in-advertising becomes greater than 
when first-quality materials are in full 
supply. This is true of clothing, med- 
icinal preparations, home necessities 
and other consumer articles. 

As more and more physicians are 
called into the military service, self- 
medication inevitably increases. The 
civilian then must rely to an increas- 
ing extent upon the F.T.C. to check 
promptly the deceptive claims made 
for dangerous drugs, ineffective reme- 
dies or fake nostrums. Not only is 
this true with respect to the preserva- 
tion of the public health; it is also true 
as to protection of the consumer’s 
pocketbook. 

Lest our mobilization involve an ac- 
celeration of tendencies toward con- 
centration of economic power and 
thereby imperil the very system we 
are seeking to protect, steps need to 
be taken, in the words of the Presi- 
dent, for “eliminating any factors 
which may suppress competition un- 
duly, create or strengthen monopolies, 
injure small business or otherwise 
promote undue concentration of eco- 
nomic power.” 


Today the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion continues to move against such 
practices as price-fixing conspiracies, 
unlawful discriminations, tying con- 
tracts and trade evils which are char- 
acterized by fraud, deception or op- 
pression. 
cause these old evils still need to be 
checked and the law requires us to 
do so, but also because they are drags 
upon the defense effort which should 
be tolerated today less than ever. 


It does this not only be- 


The Commission’s performance 


during this period will not be meas- 
ured by the success it has in doing 
its accustomed job but rather by its 
success in preserving the competitive 
private enterprise system from the de- 
flecting tendencies inherent in the vast 
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mobilization for defense. We are ap- 
proaching this job humbly and with- 
out pat formulas. We have the ad- 
vantage that President Truman is 
keenly aware that competition will 
suffer if the defense program is devel- 
oped without care to preserve it. 

We have geared our regular opera- 
tions to meet the impact of the defense 
program, and in that line we are 
ploughing forward with our regular 
work. 

Additionally, the defense agencies 
of the government require our help 
in many ways. The National Produc- 
tion Authority has called upon the 
F.T.C. to serve as its agent for making 
industry-wide surveys of compliance 
with N.P.A. control orders. For this 
work we have organized a Division 
of Defense Surveys and four large 
projects of this character already 
have been undertaken. 


The Office of Price Stabilization 


OW Dictator Juan Peron of 
H Argentina is torturing officials 

of unions which have dared to 
take independent trade union action 
characteristic of free labor is told in 
the November issue of /nter-Ameri- 
can Labor Bulletin, published by 
the Inter-American Regional Organ- 
ization of the International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions. 

The publication says: 

“The railroad workers’ strikes were 
used by the government as an excuse 
to order the arrest of many political 
figures who had no direct connection 
with the labor movement. These in- 
cluded Juan Antonio Solari, secretary 
general of the Socialist Party, and 
Americo Ghioldi, editor of the So- 
cialist Party’s weekly newspaper, 
Nuevas Bases, who have been in 
hiding since January. 

“Workers, including Pedro Pista- 
rini, ex-administrative secretary of 
the C.G.T.; Bartolo Colebatti, ex- 
member of the executive committee of 
La Fraternidad, and Carlos Necochea 
are reported to have been submitted 
to electrical shock and other tortures 
to make them confess to having been 
responsible for the railroad workers’ 
walkout. 

“They have been transferred from 
jail to jail in various parts of the 
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likewise has asked the F.T.C. to help 
it by expanding the coverage of our 
regular financial reports program to 
include wholesale and retail trade as 
well as manufacturing. These reports 
constitute the government’s official 
source of profit and general financial 
information. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
reorganized its bureaus and divisions 
to meet more effectively its present 
problems and to bring about the larg- 
est measure of constructive action pos- 
sible within the limited facilities 
available to it. We have revised the 
rules of procedure to speed our case 
work and have inaugurated every ac- 
tion possible for reducing our case 
backlog. Proceedings which have 
been pending for some time are re- 
ceiving special attention to bring them 
to final conclusion at the earliest date 
possible. 

In all the great questions which 


Peron Apes Hitler and 


country so that it has been exceeding- 
ly difficult for their lawyers to get a 
writ of habeas corpus to get them free. 

“The first indication that Bartolo 
Colebatti had been tortured was re- 
vealed by members of his family who 
had received from the jail a bundle 
of bloodstained clothing. 

“The attorney for the defense of 
Carlos Necochea has publicly stated 
that his client was repeatedly tortured 
because he refused to testify against 
his father, Fabio Necochea, a member 
of the Railway Workers Union. Rela- 
tives of Pistarini have stated in sworn 
statements that he was tortured five 
separate times with electric needles. 

“As witness to the tortures inflicted 
upon Carlos Necochea, a fellow pris- 
oner, Victor Moresi, volunteered some 
information to the defense counsel. 
As a reprisal he, too, was tortured by 
the police, according to his relatives. 

“As of October 20, 1951, the follow- 
ing labor leaders, members of the 
C.0.A.S.I.—the Argentine affiliate to 
the O.R.LT. and the L.C.F.T.U.— 
were still in jail: Jacinto Oddone, 
Genio Epifanio, A. Luchi Guerra, 
Augusto Grano, Angel S. Di Giorgio, 
Rene Ortuno, Alfredo Leon Ferreira, 
Haroldo Costa, Osvaldo Martinez, 
Octavio R. Rooney, Enrique Miram- 
bell and others.” 








confront us today—in the effor: to 
mobilize for defense, in the dis! sca. 
tion of_our economy which that will 
inevitably entail, in the expedient and 
special provisions which the «mer. 
gency will call forth—in all thes» we 
must carry on by means which: will 
keep our economy free of mono;)olis. 
tic tendencies, unfair trade met!iods, 
discriminatory pricing systems aid all 
the other trade abuses which, if left 
unchecked, would take from us free. 
dom of enterprise and the good it 
has brought. 

The full exercise of the powers and 
duties assigned to the Federal Trade 
Commission in accordance with the 
sound principles of law upon which 
they are based constitutes the bulwark 
of the free enterprise system. We 
shall do our utmost to keep that bul- 
wark strong not only to meet the 
crisis of today but for the better 
world of tomorrow. 


Stalin 


C.0.A.S.I. leaders now living in 
exile in Uruguay have forwarded an 
urgent appeal for financial assistance 
to free labor in all countries. The 
Free Trade Union Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
responded to this appeal for help. 


Labor Unity Facts 


(Continued from Page 4) 
mittee served its purpose. It accom- 
plished a great deal of good in the 
emergency period that followed the 
Korean crisis. But it had no perma 
nent roots. It had no power to act, 
except on a completely unanimous 
basis. And its last two meetings indi- 
cated that unanimity had flown out 
the window to be replaced by the veto. 

In the words of the seventieth 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, there is no sub- 
stitute for organic labor unity. There 
can be none. As the convention fur 
ther stated, there is no reason what- 
soever for continued disunity, no dif 
ference at all over organizational 
structure or basic policy. 

The A. F. of L. therefore has asked 
the C.I.0. to sit down together to 
negotiate a mutually satisfactory 
unity agreement. 

We do not see how they can refuse. 
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Lébou NEWS BRIEFS 


)More than 700 members of the 
A. F. of L. Auto Workers at the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite plant in Port Huron, 
Mich., have obtained new wage in- 
creases totaling 14 cents an hour un- 
der the contract signed a year ago. 
Union officials anticipate quick ap- 
proval by the Wage Stabilization 
Board of the 10-cent cost of living 
boost and 4 cents additional under 
the “improvement factor” proviso. 


'The Butchers at San Jose, Calif., 
have won an increase of $5.40 a week 
in negotiations with a grocers’ asso- 
ciation and Safeway Stores. The 
hoost also applies to union meat cut- 
ters in Santa Clara, San Benito and 
Monterey Counties and Watsonville 
and Freedom in Santa Cruz County. 


bEmployes of the’Great Western 
Sugar Company in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska and Montana repre- 
sented by A. F. of L. unions have 
won varying pay increases ranging 
to 14.4 cents an hour. 


bLocal 1071, Paint and Brush Mak- 


ers, San Francisco, has reached agree- 
ment with employers on a 10-cent 
hourly wage increase, a seventh paid 
holiday, a health plan and improved 
vacation clause. 


bLocal 315, Teamsters, has secured a 
wage increase for members employed 
at the Empire Bag Company, Rich- 
mond, Calif. 


bLocal 144, Technical Engineers, was 
an easy victor in an N.L.R.B. election 
held at the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


bLocal 668, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
Logansport, Ind., has secured a wage 
increase at the R.B.M. Manufacturing 
Corporation. 


bLocal 66, Building Service Em- 
ployes, Chicago, has obtained a 10- 
cent hourly pay increase. 


bAfter a strike a pay increase has 
been obtained by Local 394 of the 
Teamsters at Des Moines, Iowa. 


Daniel Tobin and John O’Connell’s widow read plaque at school 


ae 
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bAmendment of the Quebec Labor 
Relations Act to outlaw the formation 
of company unions was asked in a 
resolution adopted by the annual con- 
vention of the Quebec Federation of 
Labor. The constitution was amended 
to bar Communists and sympathizers 
from all offices and representation in 


the Quebec Federation of Labor. 


bIncreased benefits under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act were called 
for by the thirty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Alberta Federation of 
Labor, held at Calgary. Percy B. 
Bengough, president of the Trades 
and Labor Congress, spoke. Robert R. 
Rintoul was reelected as president of 


the Alberta F. of L. by acclamation. 


>William Green and Daniel J. Tobin 
delivered addresses at ceremonies ded- 
icating the James A. O’Connell Vo- 
cational and Technical Institute in 
San Francisco. The new manual arts 
school is named for the late secretary- 
treasurer of the San Francisco Labor 
Council and charter member of Local 
85, International Brotherhood of 


named for late labor leader 
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President T. C. Carroll of Maintenance of Way Employes applies 





mortar to cornerstone of union’s new $600,000 home in Detroit 


Teamsters. The widow, Mrs. John 
A. O’Connell, was a guest of honor. 


>Bonwit Teller, Inc., swanky New 
York City department store, has been 
ordered by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to cease and desist from 
interfering with and coercing em- 
ployes in the exercise of their right to 
self-organization. The union in the 
case is the Retail Clerks. 


bJack Benny, Groucho Marx and 
other film and radio stars supported 
the Culinary Workers’ drive to obtain 
a union contract at the Hillcrest 
Country Club in Los Angeles. They 
are members of the club but wouldn’t 
cross picket lines. The stars belong 
to A. F. of L. unions themselves. 


>The National Labor Relations Board 
has directed the Brentwood Egg Com- 
pany of Tulsa, Okla., to stop discour- 
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aging membership in Local 523 of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and to offer one employe rein- 
statement with back pay. 


bLocal 6, Typographical Union, New 
York, has approved a new agreement 
with the employing printers which in- 
creases the weekly wage to $100 for 
the first shift and $105.58 for second 
and third shifts. The new accord also 
calls for a seventh paid holiday. 


>A new local of specialty workers has 
been chartered by the Printing Press- 
men at Topeka, Kans. The new affil- 
iate consists of workers employed at 
the Adams Sales Book Company. 


bLocal 412 of the Plumbers, Albu- 
querque, N. M., has won a 35-cent 
hourly increase after a two-week 
strike. The new rate is subject to 
approval of the Stabilization Board. 









bLocal 10 of the Retail Clerks ha 
completed negotiations witli the 
A. & P. for stores located at Decatur. 
Auburn, Garrett, Angola and Kep. 
dallville, all Indiana. A wacze jp. 
crease won for the clerks, checkers 
and produce department heads has 
brought the minimum rates up to 
those prevailing in Fort Wayne. 


bA pension plan for the workers js 
provided in a new agreement reached 
in New York City between the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes and the 
Childs Company, which operates 
twenty-nine restaurants in the me 
tropolis. The proviso affects 2,400 


unionized employes. 


>Anthony Cicalese, 24, a member of 
the Electrical Workers at the Auto- 
matic Switch plant in Orange, N. J., 
was killed in Korea just thirteen days 
after he arrived in the battle area. 
His father for many years has been 
a foreman for the company. 





bLocal 1583 of the Retail Clerks, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., has negotiated a new 
wage scale with the Kroger Company. 
Retroactive to last July, the new 
agreement cuts the work-week three 
hours and raises wages 5 to 21 cents 
an hour. 


>In Houston, Tex., the members of 
fifteen A. F. of L. construction unions 
went to work on their Saturday off 
day at some 200 projects, handing 
over their pay to the United Fund, 
that city’s community chest. 





bSpry at 80, Henry C. Schmidt has 
been reelected for the third time as 
president of the Colorado State Con- 
ference of Bricklayers. He’s been a 
delegate to the conference since its 
formation in 1906. 


bFederal Labor Union 23202 and the 
Standard Brush Company, Portland, 
Ore., have reached agreement on 4 
wage increase, retroactive to Septem- 
ber. The accord also calls for im- 
proved seniority and other conditions. 


bLocal 853, Teamsters, has secured 
pay increases of 5 to 30 cents an hour 
at Montgomery Ward, Oakland. Calif. 
The hikes are subject to approval by 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 


>Three A. F. of L. unions whose mem 
bers are employed at the University 
of Chicago have won wage increases. 
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Jubilant delegates carry Laborers’ reelected Secretary Peter Fosco 
and his happy grandson around the convention hall in Chicago 


bLocal 841 of the Painters and Deco- 
rators, Akron, Ohio, is entering its 
second quarter century after marking 
its twenty-fifth anniversary with a 
dinner-dance and the dedication of a 
new building. 


'The Machinists at Fleet Manufac- 
turing, Fort Erie, Ont., have obtained 
10 cents more an hour under a wage- 
reopening clause, making a total of 
27 cents since April 1. 


bLocals 560 and 641 of the Team- 
sters, Jersey City, N. J., have won a 
l5-cent hourly pay increase, retroac- 
tive to May 1, subject to approval by 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 


bin Seattle, Wash., nearly $1,000,000 
has been collected by members of the 
Machinists at the Boeing Aircraft 
plant. The cash represents pay raises 
retroactive to May 22. 


PAt Tacoma, Wash., when Carpen- 
ters’ Local 470 held its fiftieth anni- 
versary party, more than 1,500 per- 
sons turned out. 


The Chemical Workers have won ex- 
elusive bargaining rights for the em- 
ployes of the U.S. Phosphoric Cor- 
poration at Gibsonton, Fla. 


Local 
gaine: 
ers, R 


113, Metal Polishers, has 
1 pay hike at Bastian Broth- 
hester, N. Y. 
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>Local 107 of the Boilermakers, 
through negotiations with the Wiscon- 
sin Boiler Erectors, Milwaukee, has 
secured a pay increase of 19% cents 
an hour, subject to approval by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 


>Local 333 of the Painters, San Diego, 
Calif., has reached an accord with the 
Painting and Decorating Contractors 
on a 714-cent hourly increase. 


>Local 12 of the Teamsters, Oakland, 
Calif., has organized at the West Coast 


home of Maxwell House Coffee, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, located at 


San Leandro, Calif. 


PSome 8,500 California building 
trades craftsmen have resumed work 
after a seven-day lockout in San Ma- 
teo and Santa Clara Counties. The 
lockout was touched off by a dispute 
between the Associated General Con- 
tractors and the Plumbers. Under 
the new agreement the Plumbers will 
receive $2.75 an hour. 


bLodge 102, International Association 
of Machinists, has negotiated a two- 
year contract with the Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, 
which calls for basic wage increases 
up to 12 cents an hour. 


PLocal 159, Plumbers, Richmond, 
Calif. has won an employer-paid 
health and welfare plan. The plan 
was negotiated with the Associated 
Plumbing Contractors of Contra Cos- 
ta County. 


>The Flint Glass Workers and the 
Central Falls, Mass., plant of Corning 
Glass have signed a new agreement 
which calls for a pension and welfare 
plan and other advances. 


bFederal Labor Union 24727 and 
Mouldings, Inc., Indianapolis, have 
agreed through negotiation on a wage 
increase of 10 cents hourly. 


>The U.A.W.-A. F. of L. convention 
heard Vice-President Alben Barkley. 


Trade unionists from Japan visit the headquarters of A. F. of L. 
These women are in U.S. to study our democratic labor methods 





Slavery Reigns in Stalin’s Russia 


HAT slavery exists on a colossal 
scale within the vast territory 
ruled by Dictator Joseph Stalin 
and his associates in tyranny is 
proved anew in a documented book- 
let published by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
under the title “Stalin’s Slave Camps.” 

“Stalin’s Slave Camps” minces no 
words. Under the heading “The Ac- 
cusation,” the I.C.F.T.U. publication 
bluntly says: 

“Joseph Stalin, you and all of your 
willing stooges stand charged with 
one of the most hideous crimes known 
to man. You are charged with en- 
slaving fellow human beings. * * * 
Not only have you revived human 
slavery but you have established it 
on a scale never known in history. 
You are charged with being the most 
ruthless slave-master of all time. * * * 

“You are charged with building 
this system of mass siave labor on 
such a scale that the whole Soviet 
economy has come to depend upon 
the product of the slaves. You are 


charged not only with creating this 
system but also with exporting it to 


the satellite countries.” 

After lodging the charges of crimes 
against humanity against the Soviet 
oppressor, “Stalin’s Slave Camps” 
proceeds to prove them—right up to 
the hilt. The booklet shows that 
Stalin’s slave laws have been in force 
since 1934. Many of these laws have 
been reproduced abroad, the 
I.C.F.T.U. booklet points out, “but 
your government has never denied 
them.” 

“These laws constitute the most 
brutal, barbarous legal code known 
in the world today,” declares “Stalin’s 
Slave Camps.” “They legalize the 
enslavement of innocent human 
beings, without trial and without even 
being charged with any crime.” 

Asserting that Stalin is “more crass 
than Hitler,” the publication empha- 
sizes that the core of the horror of 
Stalin’s slave system is the fact that 
“innocent persons who have com- 
mitted no crime at all are torn from 
their families and hauled off without 
trial to be systematically worked and 
starved to the point of exhaustion and 
even death.” 

“Stalin’s Slave Camps” gives credit 
to the American Federation of Labor 
for its pioneering fight to have the 
world’s attention fixed on the atroci- 
ties perpetrated by the Soviet regime 
against millions of innocent men and 
women, Says the booklet: 
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“In March, 1951, the Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations, meeting in Santiago de 
Chile, decided to set up a Commis- 
sion on the Investigation of Forced 
Labor. The fifteen free nations 
represented on this Council voted to 
focus the spotlight of world opinion 
upon modern slave labor—wherever 
it may be found—as a step toward 
the elimination of the brutal enslave- 
ment of man by man, a barbarous 
practice which thrives today in the 
Stalinist Empire on a scale rarely 
known in history. 

“Only the three Communist gov- 
ernments of the Soviet Union, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia voted against this 
action by the United Nations, but 
since these are precisely the govern- 
ments being accused, their votes have 
no standing. 


A. F. of L. Backs Chest Drive 


The American Federation of Labor’s support of the current 
Community Chest campaign was reiterated by President William 
Green in an address at a Chest luncheon held in Washington. 
Mr. Green (shown above with A. F. of L. figures who are play- 
ing active roles in the Community Chest) told the assemblage 
in the nation’s capital that the Chest deserves the fullest support 
of every American wage-earner. 
of the American Federation of Labor that increasing recognition 
is being given at last to organized labor, in Washington and 
in many other communities across the land, at various levels 


of the Community Chest setup and other civic enterprises. 





“This decision of the United 
Nations marks the success of a {our- 
year campaign by the free trade 
unions. In November, 1947, the 
American Federation of Labor 
brought charges of forced labor in 
the Soviet Union and asked the 
United Nations to undertake an of- 
ficial, authoritative investigation.” 

It is the duty of every responsible 
citizen who loves freedom and hates 
tyranny to secure a copy of “Stalin’s 
Slave Camps” without delay and read 
it very carefully. This is one of the 
most important publications ever is- 
sued by labor or any other source. 
No one who reads this booklet and 
studies the documentation which it 
contains can ever be in the slightest 
doubt about the existence and vast 
extent of human’ slavery in the Krem- 
lin’s rotten empire. 


He expressed the gratification 
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We Were Right on Taft-Hartley 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the act are applied by the Labor Board 
with great strictness, with the result 
that minor deficiencies in the drafting 
of union-shop clauses are clothed with 
undue importance. 

Such contracts are declared to be 
no bar to representation elections 
sought by rival unions, even though 
entered into in good faith and with an 
honest intent to comply with the law. 


Even though a single clause in an 
agreement dealing with union security 
may be, when strictly construed, out 
of harmony with some provision of 
the act, nevertheless it is held that the 
entire contract, including its duration 
clause and substantive provisions deal- 
ing with wages and hours, will be 
ignored when outside rival groups 
seek to supplant the union as bargain- 
ing representative. 

This doctrine has been applied even 
in instances when the allegedly illegal 
union-security clause has not been, in 
actual practice, either observed or put 
in effect. 

Moreover, when a valid union-shop 
agreement is in effect, the union is not 
permitted to seek the discharge of an 
employe for any cause other than non- 
payment of dues or initation fees. 

If the union seeks to protect itself 
against disloyal elements promoting 
dual unionism or jeopardizing the 
standing of the union when it is en- 
gaged in bargaining negotiations for 
the benefit of all the employes, it is 
powerless to do so. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act the 
union cannot request the employer, 
under a union-shop agreement, to 
discharge Communists, spies, dual un- 
ionists or troublemakers, even after 
they. have been accorded a full and 
fair union trial and found guilty, so 
long as they offer to pay dues. 


Such persons cannot be required to 
pay any fines to which they may be 
subject under the union laws for fail- 
ing to attend meetings or for miscon- 
duct of any kind, no matter how rep- 
tehensible, nor can they be required 
to pay normal assessments voted by 
the mem! ership. 

In fact, virtually all attempts to 
maintain union discipline and security 
by means of the union shop are for- 
bidden, under penalty of being re- 
quired to pay back wages which may 
be lost b; any such persons who may 
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have been discharged by the employer 
at the request of the union. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act tradi- 
tional hiring-hall procedures long es- 
tablished by mutual labor-manage- 
ment agreements in the maritime 
industries have been outlawed or dis- 
rupted. The practice of hiring through 
unions in the building and construc- 
tion and the printing industries, which 
has been found desirable for many 
years, has been disrupted by Labor 
Board prosecutions instituted against 
unions in these fields. 

The restrictions put upon tradi- 
tional and peaceful practices in the 
printing trades under a series of La- 
bor Board decisions against the In- 
ternation Typographical Union are 
well known. This union, which had 
long served as a model of constructive 
union-management relationships, has 
been required to expend millions of 


dollars in its efforts to maintain the 
traditional practices designed to pro- 
mote union security and protection of 
working standards. 

Litigation of these cases is not yet 
terminated. Within the past year, 
despite persistent efforts by the Typo- 
graphical Union to confer with offi- 
cials of the Labor Board in an honest 
attempt to comply with its orders, the 
Board has filed enforcement proceed- 
ings in the United States Court of 
Appeals at Chicago. These cases are 
scheduled to be argued soon. The 
proceedings will be of great interest 
to all organized labor. 


The Labor Board has construed 





the so-called free speech provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act to permit em- 
ployers to require employes to attend 
company meetings during working 
hours, at which meetings the employer 
or his representatives may harangue 
against and vilify the union. Under 
the Wagner Act such oppressive con- 
duct by employers was held to be 
illegal. Such meetings, held immedi- 
ately preceding a representation elec- 
tion, have many times been responsi- 
ble for defeat of the union. 

Another obnoxious provision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act specifically states 
that bargaining in good faith does not 
require the making of a concession. 
This provision obviously invites em- 
ployers to assume a stubborn attitude 
in bargaining and diminishes the duty 
of the employer to bargain with labor 
in good faith. 

Under another section of the act 
the Labor Board is required to accord 
equal treatment to independent and 
affiliated unions. As a result of this 
proviso the Board has ordered dises- 
tablishment of a nationally affiliated 
local union—not only in respect to 
the particular plant where an em- 
ployer was alleged to have assisted 
the union but also in other plants, in 
surrounding areas where the union 
also operated, but where no proof of 
any employer assistance whatever was 
shown. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has entered into new fields un- 
der the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act establishing “union unfair labor 
practices.” The Board has ordered 
unions to cease various activities 
which involve alleged violence or 
threats of violence. 

In this connection the Board has 
imposed a doctrine of vicarious liabil- 
ity. Under this doctrine, international 
unions have been held responsible for 
the acts of individual members of 
affiliated local unions, where an inter- 
national representative has been pres- 
ent and made no protest, even though 
the international union itself never 
authorized or directed the alleged un- 
lawful activity or, in fact, might have 
specifically forbidden the acts in ques- 
tion. The unfair Taft-Hartley Act 
provides that proof of actual authori- 
zation or ratification need not be 
shown. 

By other provisions of the vicious 
statute plant guards are forbidden to 
be represented by a local union with 
national affiliations. They cannot 
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even join federal labor unions because 
of the affiliation of the federal labor 
unions with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Under Taft-Hartley’s extent-of-or- 
ganization limitation, the Labor 
Board has been requited to dismiss 
representation petitions where only 
one portion of a company’s operations 
was involved. Under the Wagner Act 
the process of organization was 
greatly simplified when the Board 
permitted units based on the extent of 
organization theory. 

In an important case the Labor 
Board ruled that the free speech pro- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Act does 
not pperate to permit attempts, by 
peaceful picketing or the circulation 
of an unfair or “we do not patronize” 
list, to persuade employes to support 
a secondary boycott by refusing to 
cross a picket line. Chairman Herzog 
found himself forced to concur in this 
decision, stating: 

“Surely the Eightieth Congress was 
more interested in putting an end to 
the secondary boycott than in pro- 
tecting peaceful picketing and ‘do not 
patronize’ lists.” 

However, the Board has not as yet 
held that an unfair list cannot be cir- 
culated for the purpose of informing 
union members and the public gen- 
erally that a certain employer or 
manufacturer or retailer is unfair, and 
that his product should not be pur- 
chased; it is only when a third-party 
strike is encouraged or induced that 
the unfair list becomes illegal. 


HEN the new law was written in 
1947, an innocent-looking 
change was inserted which appeared 
to be important only to lawyers. The 
Wagner Act said that Labor Board 
findings would be unheld “if sup- 
ported by evidence.” The Taft-Hartley 
Act changed this to read “if supported 
by substantial evidence on the whole 
record,” 

It required a 1951 Supreme Court 
decision to bring the full impact of 
this change to labor and the courts. 

“Substantial mean 
many things to many people, and al- 
ready judges of Courts of Appeals are 
reversing Labor Board findings on 
unfair practices unless the evidence is 
overwhelming. The courts now say: 

“We deem ourselves as competent 
as the Board to pass upon issues of 
fact.” 

Such an attitude can be disastrous 


evidence” can 
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to labor where judges are unfriendly 
and are looking for loopholes to re- 
verse Board unfair practices findings. 

We have presented in this article 
only a few of the many instances in 
which the Taft-Hartley Act has un- 
justly penalized working people and 
their unions and hampered their 
proper efforts to protect and improve 
the working standards of employes. 

These few examples clearly and 
conclusively show that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, as construed and applied, well 
deserves all the sharp criticism which 
has been directed against it. 

Due in large measure to the tireless 
efforts of union attorneys throughout 
the land, many damage suits and 
prosecutions under the abominable 
provisions of the act have been suc- 
cessfully resisted. Nevertheless, un- 
ions have been severely penalized and 
subjected to considerable expense, and 
the constant threat of damage suits 
and injunctions has had a detrimen- 
tal effect on union-employer relations. 

Protections previously existing un- 
der the Wagner Act have also been 
weakened by prolonged delays in 
trial and disposition of Labor Board 


cases. A recent study indicated that, 
on the average, two years elapse be. 
tween the filing of charges of unfair 
labor practices and a final [Hoard 
decision, and in simple representation 
cases the delay averages six months, 

The National Labor Relations 
Board—created by the Wagner Act 
for the protection of labor’s rights 
and to diminish the causes of labor 
disputes, prevent interruptions to in- 
terstate commerce and promote collec. 
tive bargaining in good faith—has 
been transformed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act into a two-headed agency. It 
attempts at one moment to protect 
the rights of labor and the next it 
strips these rights away under rules, 
regulations, orders and decisions 
issued under the unjust provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The four years that have elapsed 
since the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act have been more than ample to 
confirm the validity of all the objec- 
tions voiced at that time by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. What has 
occurred during the past four years 
clearly shows that this grossly unfair 
and oppressive law should be repealed. 





‘Stalin's Slave Camps’ Book 
Published by LOFT. 


The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions has just 
published a new booklet, “STALIN’S SLAVE CAMPS.” 


American who wants to be informed about what is going on inside 


carefully. 





20 West 40th St. 


Communist Russia should obtain a copy of this booklet and read it 
Titles of some of the sections are “Inside the Slave 
Camps,” “Slave Life in Eastern Europe,” “Slave Labor in Soviet 
Law” and “The Struggle Against Modern Slavery.” 

The I.C.F.T.U. publication pays tribute to the pioneering work 
of the American Federation of Labor in focusing attention on the 
practice of slavery within the confines of Communist Russia. 
charges of forced labor in Stalinland filed with the United Nations 
by the representatives of the A. F. of L. are now being pressed by 
the I1.C.F.T.U. “tin the name of world free labor.” 

The price of a single copy of this revealing publication is 75 cents. 
On wholesale orders the per-copy price is 50 cents. 
inquiries should be sent to the New York City office of the I.C.F.T.U.. 


Interested trade unionists are urged to act at once. 
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LEON JOUHAUX 


French Labor Leader 


Wins Peace Prize 


Leon Jouhaux, the grand cold man of the French labor movement, has 


been awarded the 1951 Nobel Peace Prize. 


He is the first labor official 


ever to win the world’s highest peace award. He will go to Oslo, Norway, 
on December 10 to receive the $32,000 award as the person “who has 
worked most or best for promoting brotherhood among the peoples of the 
world and for abolition or reduction of standing armies, and for the 
establishment and spread of peace congresses.” 

Brother Jouhaux heads the Force Ouvriere, the anti-totalitarian French 
labor movement. He is a long-time friend of the American Federation 


of Labor. 
for more than fifty years. 


Born in Paris in 1879, he has been active in French labor 
In 1919 he worked with Samuel Gompers 


in writing the charter of the International Labor Organization. He 
is a member of the Executive Board of the International Confederation of 


Free Trade Unions. 


L.L.P.E. Launches New Drive 


(Continued from Page 5) 


national unions. Only through that 
kind of cooperation can we hope to 
succeed.” 

Mr. Meany announced that every 
contributor of $1 will be enrolled as 
amember of Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education. This money will 
be used for the political campaigns. 
LL.P.E.’s educational work will be 
financed by the A. F. of L., he said. 

The following resolution was 
adopted at the Washington meeting by 
the presidents and officers of national 
and international unions: 

“RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
tational and international unions, 
tealizing the need for funds to carry 
om the political activities of Labor’s 
league for Political Education, re- 
firm the action of the National Com- 
mittee in San Francisco, 1951, which 
alled for a voluntary contribution 
tllection drive to secure $1 from 
each member of each national. and 
international union to finance the 
coming campaigns, and in reaffirming 
this action pledge their wholehearted 
support and cooperation to the of- 
fcers of Labor’s League for Political 
Education in their efforts to collect 
the necessary funds to carry out the 
finanein ¢ of the campaign, and be 
It furthe: 

“REso.vep, That the national and 
iternational unions will take steps to 

in in each of their organizations 
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a registration drive in the locals 
among their members, to bring about 
a higher percentage of their members 
registered and qualified to vote, and 
be it further 

_“REsoLveD, That the national and 
international unions shall call on 
their local unions throughout the 
country to join with them and with 
the State Federations of Labor and 
with the central labor unions to give 
their wholehearted support and their 
united, undivided cooperation in 
helping to secure the full realization 
and accomplishment of the original 
aims and purposes of Labor’s League 
for Political Education, so that early 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
restoration of the inherent rights of 
our trade union members may be ac- 
complished.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Meany, in his 
remarks, spoke plainly about the sit- 
uation confronting American labor 
today. He emphasized that anti-labor 
employers who used crude methods 
in years gone by are now fighting the 
trade union movement more subtly, 
through legislation. Because the 
enemies of labor are engaging inten- 
sively in political activity, he said, 
practical and intelligent trade union- 
ists of the present day have no choice 
but to do the same. 

“We have got to let our members 
know that politics now is trade union 


During the last war he was a prisoner of the Nazis. 


business, because we can’t carry out 
the purpose of a trade union unless 
we get into the political picture,” Mr. 
Meany declared. 

“The one major job we have got to 
do is to make ourselves important 
on Capitol Hill, and we can’t make 
ourselves important until we get 
friends there; and we can’t get friends 
on Capitol Hill until we convince our- 
selves and our membership that they 
must vote on Election Day. 

“That is the big job. That is the’ 
reason we are asking the international 
unions to get behind this program. 
We know the importance of the in- 
ternational unions’ assistance. 

“We don’t have very many friends 
in either the House or the Senate who 
go down the line for the things that 
we represent. Here and there you 
will find a Congressman or a Senator 
who will take a particular interest in 
one type of legislation, who may be 
interested in something that is perhaps 
important to one international union, 
but the type of legislator who takes an 
interest in the ideals and principles 
that we stand for are very few. 

“We should not be in the position 
of going over on Capitol Hill begging 
people to help us. We should be in 
the position to go over there and say, 
‘This is the right thing to do. These 
are the things that should be done for 
the little people of America, for the 
trade unionists and for the workers of 
America. They should be done, and 
if they are not done, we are going to 
resent it at the polls.’ ” 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower, U.S. gen- 
eral—The difficulties of integrating 
Western Europe 
appear stagger- 
ing to those who 
live by ritual. But 
great majorities 
in Europe ear- 
nestly want lib- 
erty, peace and 
the opportunity 
to pass on to 
their children the fair lands and the 
culture of Western Europe. They de- 
serve a fair chance to work together 
for the common purpose, freed of the 
costly encumbrances they are now 
compelled to carry. Europe cannot 
attain the towering material stature 
possible to its peoples’ skills and 
spirit so long as it is divided by 
patchwork territorial fences. They 
foster localized instead of common 
interests. In the political field these 
barriers promote distrust and sus- 
picion; they serve vested interests at 
the expense of peoples and prevent 


truly concerted action for Europe’s 
own and obvious good. This is not 
to say that, as a commander, I have 
found anything but ready coopera- 
tion among the governments of West- 


ern Europe. I have no doubts as to 
the capacity of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to surmount 
even the formidable obstacles im- 
posed upon us by the political facts 
of present-day Europe. Yet, with the 
handicaps of enforced division, it is 
clear that even the minimum essen- 
tial security effort will seriously strain 
the resources of Europe. We ignore 
this danger at our peril, since the 
effects of economic failure would be 
disastrous upon spiritual and material 
strength alike. True security never 
rests upon the shoulders of men de- 
nied a decent present and the hope of 
a better future. But, with unity 
achieved, Europe could build ade- 
quate security and, at the same time, 
continue the march of human better- 
ment. Once united, the farms and 
factories of France and Belgium, 
the foundries of Germany, the rich 
farmlands of Holland, Denmark, the 
skilled labor of Italy will produce 


miracles for the common good. 
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Matthew Woll, president, Union 
Label Trades Department—For us, it 

is unnecessary to 

prove that we 

have only the 

warmest sympa- 

thy and under- 

standing for the 

people and labor 

movement of Brit- 

ain. Both have 

shown indomita- 
ble courage in hours of crisis. Both 
have rendered and will continue to 
render inestimable service to the cause 
of human freedom. We must now 
speak out openly about certain fea- 
tures of the last general election in 
Britain. We must declare unequiv- 
ocally that some of the attitudes man- 
ifested toward the American people 
and the attacks made on the present 
world role of our country reflect mal- 
ice, ignorance and envy that are 
utterly contemptible. Among the 
chief sinners in this respect, we must 
regretfully state, was a Labor Party 
leader, Aneurin Bevan. For sheer 
hypocrisy and anti-American venom, 
Mr. Bevan would have to look for 
and hope to find his counterpart only 
in Moscow, the international head- 
quarters of'the Big Lie. It is only in 
a spirit of unbounded charity that we 
say undoubtedly Mr. Bevan’s dem- 
agogy has a very heavy ingredient 
of ignorance in its contents. We do 
not deny the right of Bevan or any 
office-seeking politician in the Labor 
or Tory ranks to criticize our country, 
government or labor movement. We 
welcome criticism—whether we agree 
with it or not—as long as it is con- 
structive and honest. Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan was talking through his hat 
and peddled a big lie when he equated 
America with Russia as threats to 
world peace. Even the most untutored 


person who has lived, let alone shared" 


governmental responsibility, in Brit- 
ain for the last fifteen years knows 
better than to utter such tommyrot. 
Even the most ignorant politician 
should by now know better than to 
engage in such contemptible dema- 
gogy. It was Russia’s pact with Hitler 
that set off the world conflagration 
in 1939. It was Stalin’s partnership 


with Hitler, to conquer and divide 
Poland and other countries. that 
brought Britain into her desjerate 
plight. While Stalin was concratu. 
lating Hitler on his victories over the 
French and British and on the brutal 
Nazi air bombardments of Britain, 
our country was feeding, clothing and 
arming the people of Britain and en. 
abling them to resist effectively and 
heroically Nazi totalitarian aggres. 
sion. Mr. Bevan and his competitors 
in hypocrisy in the Conservative 
Party should by now know that since 
the close of World War II, America 
has been pouring out billions of dol- 
lars to aid the war-weakened nations, 
During this same period their beloved 
Russia has been looting its war-torn 
neighbors, plundering their resources, 
destroying their national independ. 
ence and democratic rights, and turn- 
ing them into enslaved satellites. How 
anyone can stoop so low and display 
such ignorance as to equate the post- 
war role of America with that of 
Soviet Russia defies all imagination. 


George M. Rhodes, Congressman 
from Pennsylvania—No matter how 
good a cause may 
be, it must be rep- 
resented by a 
good organiza- 
tion and by per- 
sons who truly 
and_ sincerely 
reflect its ideals 
and principles. 
On the other 
hand, no organization, political 
parties or individuals can keep the 
confidence of the people very long if 
the basic objective is to support and 
represent special and selfish interests. 
Political parties rise and fall. The 
pendulum swings back, then forward 
again. But one great truth always 
remains. That is that we get the kind 
of government we deserve. Whether 
it be good or bad, it reflects the will 
the interest, the intelligence or the 
apathy of the people. All good citi- 
zens want the best government pos 
sible. It is unfortunately true thal 
you cannot separate local from ne 
tional politics. The one affects the 
other. Crime and corruption should 
be fought to the last ditch in every 
walk of life. We must be careful, 
though, that when the smoke of battle 
fades away, it is not the social re 
forms that have been killed instead of 
the evils of crime and corruption. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


DAY OF THANKSGIVING 


« ELL, Mother, I guess you 
W isc better begin to get ready 
for the big day,” said Jack 

Brown with a broad grin. 

“Just which day are you referring 
to?” asked Mrs. Brown. 

“Next to Christmas and my birth- 
day, I guess it’s about the most im- 
portant day we have from the point 
of view of my stomach,” said Jack. 

“T hardly think you have expressed 
the importance of the day very well, 
no matter what the day,” his mother 
observed. 

“He certainly isn’t very elegant in 
his viewpoints,” chimed in Olivia. 
“But what can you expect from a 
boy?” 

Ignoring his sister, Jack said: 

“To be honest, Mother, I was re- 
ferring to Thanksgiving Day, and 
that’s always a big day around here, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed. But from other 
points of view than the one you just 
mentioned.” 

“But food is important,” the lad in- 
sisted. 

“You'll have to admit it, Mother,” 
said Olivia, “or do some tall explain- 
ing why you practically knock your- 
self out getting up a regular feast. 
I agree with Jack. It’s a big day.” 

“So do I,” said their mother. “And 
I also agree that food is a part of it, 
and an important part of it. But it 
isn’t the main reason we have Thanks- 
giving Day. I wonder, have either of 
you read the President’s proclamation 
of Thanksgiving Day?” 

“No,” confessed Olivia. 

“T didn’t know he made one,” said 
Jack. 

“I have it put aside,” said Mrs. 
Brown. “I want Daddy to read it for 
us on Thanksgiving Day at the table. 
You may look it over now or wait to 
hear it then, as you wish.” 

“I'd like to see it,” declared Olivia. 

“T'll wait,” said Jack. 

He went upstairs to do his home- 
work so it would be out of the way 
by the time his favorite TV program 
came on. 

The days scurried by. Work and 
school and play and wonderful au- 
tumn weather made the time pass 
quickly. Mrs. Brown was busy with 


the added preparations for the 
Thanksgiving holiday. There was to 
be a houseful of company, as usual. 
Olivia and Jack were willing helpers, 
and Mr. Brown was eagerly looking 
forward to the visit of his parents, 
who customarily spent the week of 
Thanksgiving with them. 

“I have the guest room ready for 
your father and mother,” Mrs. Brown 
informed her husband. “If my mother 
comes, she can share our room with 
me and you can double up with Jack. 
I know Mama can stay just a night or 
two. She can’t leave the farm for 
long, you know.” 

“Is Grandma going to bring the 
turkey?” asked Olivia. 

“She said so in her last letter.” 

“We can always count on Grandma 
to see that we have a turkey,” said 
Jack. “That’s why I think having a 
farm is such a good idea. I’m going 
to ask her if I can work on the place 
next summer. I'll get it settled while 
she’s here, I guess.” 

“That’s an excellent idea, Jack,” 
his father said. “But don’t push it 
too far. See how she feels about it 
first, but let her know you are defi- 
nitely serious about it.” 

The morning of the big day dawned 
clear and cold. The kitchen was filled 
with the odors of good things cook- 
ing. 

Olivia and Grandma Brown made 
the beds and did the upstairs, while 
Olivia’s mother and the other grand- 
mother worked on the dinner. 

The men and Jack took a bracing 
walk. They came back laden with 
some bittersweet and pine branches 
to add a festive note of decoration to 
the house. Jack cut the last of the 
mums, which were still blooming in 
a sheltered place in the garden, and 
brought them into the house. 

At 11 o'clock Uncle Ames and 
Aunt Jean arrived, carrying four 
large pumpkin pies. Their two sons 
and daughter were with them. 

They had not been there long when 
the Merrills drove up. 

“It’s Uncle Ed and Aunt Sue,” 
called out Olivia as the car stopped. 

“This is a hard day for Sue and 
Ed,” said Mama. “They'll be think- 
ing of young Ed off there in Korea. 


I do hope they have had some news 
from him lately—good news.” She 
took off her apron and hurried out 
to greet her other daughter and son- 
in-law. 

At 1 dinner was ready to be served. 
As the family gathered around the 
bountiful table Mr. Brown said he 
would like to read the President's 
formal proclamation of Thanksgiving 
Day. In the proclamation he asked 
his fellow Americans to “seek Divine 
aid in the quest for peace.” 

“ ‘Our hearts impel us, once again 
in this autumnal season, to turn in 
humble gratitude to the Giver of our 
bounties,” read Mr. Brown. “ ‘We 
are profoundly grateful for the bless- 
ings bestowed upon us—the preserva- 
tion of our freedom, so dearly bought 
and so highly prized; our opportuni- 
ties for human welfare and happiness, 
so limitless in .their scope; our ma- 
terial prosperity, so far surpassing 
that of earlier years; and our private 
spiritual blessings, so deeply cher- 
ished by all. For these we offer fer- 
vent thanks to God.” 

Mr. Brown asked his father, as 
head of the family gathered together, 
to say grace and return thanks for 
them as a family. This Grandfather 
did most fittingly, with a special 
thought to young Ed who was so far 
from home. 

The solemn mood was somewhat 
dispelled by the exclamations of the 
children when the turkey was carried 
in by Mr. Brown. In fact, the grown- 
ups joined in the “ohs” and “ahs” of 
anticipation as he carved the tender, 
well-cooked, fragrant bird. 

Later, while Mrs. Brown and her 
mother cleared the table to serve the 
dessert, Grandpa asked each one to 
tell why he was especially thankful. 
He began with the youngest, little 
Jean, and went round the group. The 
reasons were varied. A few were 
funny, but most were serious. 

“I’m so thankful,” said Mrs. 
Brown, “we are here together, a fam- 
ily sharing our cares and our bless- 
ings and reaching out comforting 
hands to each other or rejoicing to- 
gether, whichever the case may be. 
I guess, to sum it up, I’m thankful 
we're a family, an American family.” 
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